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“THE SAN JOSE- SCALE. 


Appearance in the East of the 
Dieaded California Fruit 


Pest. 
ee 
J. M. STEADMAN, 
Ent t, Missouri Experiment Station, 


Columbia, Mo, 


In 1873 the San Jose scale (As- 
j Comst.) was dis- 
n fruit trees in San Jose, Cali- 
rnia. From this locality it spread 
ily, until in 12 years it had infested 

fruit-growing region in that State, 
had reached Oregon and Washbing- 
n orchards, 


ernictosus 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INSECT. 


It at once became known as the worst 
ect pest of the orchard, and is to-day 
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San Jose Scale—a, pear, moderately in- 
i-natural size; Bb, female scale—en- 


capable of causing more damage to the 
sts of the United States, or 
of the world, than any other 
ki insect. The infested trees are 
r killed in two or three years or 
cred worthless. Several million dol- 
rs damage has already. been accom- 
shed by this pest in California, and it 
now threatens to be even more destruct- 
ive in the East. The scale is not 
readily deteeted by the casual observer, 
| consequently often remains un- 
ed until the death of the tree calls 
tion to it. Unfortunately it multi- 
- rapidly. Each adult female con- 
ies togive birth to living young for 
along period (six weeks), and there are 
ral (probably four) generations each 
ir. It infests the stems, twigs, leaves 
‘fruit of nearly all deciduous fruit 
trecs, and is extremely difficult to kill. 
hese statements are not made to cause 
nuecessary alarm, but merely to call 
(tention to the facts in the ease, in or- 
rthat the proper precautior may be 
cuto prevent the introduction of this_ 
est in new localities, and that every 
flort may be made to detect and ex- 
erminate it in the regions now infested. 
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CURRENCE EAST OF THE ROCKY 


MOUNTAINS, 


The San Jose scale was found in New 
lexico in 1892, and in August, 1893, 
in some of the Eastern States, where it 
il evidently been unnoticed for four 
live years. It had gained a good 
old in several localities, especially 
in two New Jersey nurseries, before its 
identity was discovered. The pro- 
prictors of the infested nurseries sup- 
pose the seale was.introduced about 1887 
on plum stock received from California 
through the agency of a Missouri nur- 
As a result, Missouri has been 
published in several Eastern Experi- 
ment Station Bulletins and by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture as having introduced the San Jose 
scule in New Jersey, from which locality 
it lias spread to eastern Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware, southeastern New York, 
southeastern Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
sts, Ohio, southern Indiana, Georgia, 
aud is found in Florida, Alabama, 
Louisiana, New. Mexico, Washington, 
Uregon, Idaho, and, of course, California, 
_ From investigations eondueted this 
“| ring by this station, it is evident that 
Missouri is not responsible for this in- 
Toduction, since none of the stock from 
california on which the seales were su 
posed to have been, was planted in 
Missouri; it simply passed through one 
' our nurseries, acting as agente, and 
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by order of a California firm, The re- | MS 


ipousibility, therefore, rests with Califor- 
aia and not with Missouri, * *° * 


FOOD PLANTS. 


| _ Unfortunately the San Jose scale will 
live and multiply on a great variety of 
Puts, but especially on deciduous fruit 
{cs and bushes, and also on man 
tlade trees and ornamerital shrubs. 











varieties are nearly always exempt, 
nafnely, Lecont and Kieffer. Japanese 
plums are said to be more subject to the 
attack of this scale than are the Ameri- 
can varieties, 

The following is a list of the food 
plants as given by Dr. L. O. Howard: 
Linden, Iuonymus, Almond, Peach, 
Apricot, Plum, Cherry, Spiraea, Rasp- 
berry, Rose, Hawthorn, Cotoneaster, 
Pear, Apple, Quince, Flowering Quinee, 
Gooseberry, Currant, Flowering Currant, 
Persimmon, Acacia, Elm, Osage Orange, 
English Walnut, Pecan, Alder, Weep- 
ing Willow, Laurel-leaved Willow. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INSECT. 


The San Jose scale belongs to the 
same sub-family (Diaspine) to which 
the common Oyster-Shell Bark-Louse 
(Mytilaspis pomorum) of the apple be- 
longs. It is easily distinguished from 
the latter, however, by the fact that the 
San Jose scale is perfectly round or cir- 
cular, or at most slightly irregular, 
while the Oyster-Shell Bark-Louse is 
two or three times as long as wide. The 
San Jose scale is flat, very slightly 
raised in the center, and is applied close 
to the bark, which it resembles more or. 
less in color. The full grown scale is | 
grayish with a small black or yellowish 

central spot, and is about one-fourteenth | 
of an inch in diameter. As most of the 
scales on a limb are not full grown, the 
general appearance is-that the scales are 
very much smaller. The young scales 
are dark colored, sometimes appearing 
almost black. (See figures.) 

When occurring in large numbers on 
a limb or twig, the scales are crowded 
together, and frequently overlap one 
another. At such times they are not as 
readily detected, since they completely 
hide the natural color of the bark, and 
give the whole a grayish appearance as 
if covered with ashes) When not so 
thick on the limb, the difference bet ween 
the color of the bark and that of the 
scales is more readily detected. 

Healthy living scales may be detected 
hy crushing them by means of the 
finger nail pressed tightly and drawn 
along the limb, when a yellowish oily 
liquid will appear. 








LIFE HISTORY OF THE INSECT. 


The full grown scales that appear to 
the naked eye are the protective secre- 
tions which, in connection with the 
eXuvis, cover the minute female insect. 
To the ordinary observer, the naked 
female is never seen. She is, in the 
adult state, much smaller than the scale, 
and is simply a sack with an enormously 
elongated beak or sucking tube. This 
tube is her moutheparts, and is inserted 
into the.plant from which her~nourish- 
ment is drawn. She has no _ legs, 
antenne, eyes, or wings, and cannot 
move. The adult male insect, on the 
contrary, has well-developed lege, anten- 
ne, eyes and wings, and flies about in 
search of females. The ordinary 
observer, however, never sees him, since 
-he is so extremely minute. 

During the Winter San Jose scale, 
can be found hibernating in a nearly 
full-grown condition. In the early 
Spring the hibernating males appear, and 
later, during May, those females that 
have lived through the Winter mature 
and give birth to living young. They 
continue to thus produce young lice for 
six weeks, 

The young are extremely minute, and 
unless one is an expert and has good 
eyes, they will not be ‘seen without a) 


Fig. 2.—San Jose Scale—Apple branch with 
‘scales in situ—natural size; enlarged Stales 
above, at left. 


this place, but soon secretes a scale and, 
losing its and antenna, is forever 
stationary. If the young is to become 
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There are at least four generations 
each season in this latitude; and as each 
female continues to give birth to living 
young for a period of about six weeks, 
it follows that we are able to find the 
insect in all stages of development dur- 
ing the entire Summer, since the differ- 
ent broods overlap, 


ENORMOUS PRODUCTIVENESS. 


The males reach maturity in 24 to 26 
days from birth, and the females in 33 
to 40 days, Each female gives birth 


WASHINGTON, 








Fig. 5.—Appearance of scale on bark; a, infested 
twig—natural size; b, bark as it appear’s under 
hand lens, showing scales in various stages | 


of development and young larve. 


during its six weeks of productiveness | 


to about 446 females and 122 males, ac- | 


cording to Mr. Howard. That would 
give us as the total progeny: for one Sum- 
mer, resulting from the wintering of a 
single female, 1,608,040,200 females, or 
3,216,080,400 males and females. Of 
course, this estimate is based on the sup- 
position that all young live. In reality 
not all young ever reach maturity, but 
the greater number of them do, no 
doubt, in favorable seasons. These fig- 
ures will give one some idea of how 
rapidly these minute scale insects multi- 
ply, and thus make up in numbers what 
tlrey lack in size. It also explains why 
they are found in such quantities on in- 
fected trees, and eventually cause the 
death of the plant attacked. 


HOW IT SPREADS. 


So far as the fruit interests of Mis- 
souri are at present concerned, the San 
Jose scale will probably not reach us un- 
less brought into the State on fruit trees 
purchased in infested regions. This is 
the method by which it is distributed 
over large and isolated: sections. Fruit 
sold at our fruit stores and stands, especi- 
ally California fruit, frequently has the 
San Jose scale upon it; but the chances 
are not great that these. insects will ever 
reach a place where the young can find 
nourishment and live, since, fortunately, 
the young are active traveling insects 
for only a few hours. They never travel 
more thana few feet, when, unless they 
obtain food, they perish, 

The scale, when once in an orchard 
or locality, spreads from one tree to an- 
other and from one field to another 
by means of the young active ones. 
They crawl upon other insects that are 
always alighting in trees, and are thus 
conveyed to other trees and_ localities. 
I believe this is the chief natural method 
of distribution. They are, no doubt, 
carried by birds and other animals, and 
even by wagons; but not to as great an 
extent as by winged insects. The ycung 
probably never of themselves crawl on the 


nursery. .They will, however, crawl 
from one tree to another with absolute 
certainty if the limbs connect or over- 
lap. Thisis the very best means of con- 
tamination, and one, should make sure 
that, in an infested orehard, no limbs of 
one tree touch a neighboring tree. 


PRECAUTIONS. 


Guard against procuring stock from 
infested regions. 

Let every one who has purchased stock 
from the infested regions within the past 
four years, especially from New Jersey 
and land nurseries (se other local- 
ities previously given), examine such 
trees carefully; and if suspicion is 
aroused, cut off portions of the infested 
limb and mail it to me, with 
your name and address, the kind of tree 
on which found, and, 
extent of the damage 
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insect except in its very early stages as 
Young active lice; later the scale seems 
to protect them ftom injury. It is, 
therefore, necessary to resort to more 
powerful remedies. 

From experiments conducted in the 
East, it appears that the well-known 
California remedies are not equally 
suited to eastern conditions, and do not 
give as good results as other remedies. 
It is impossible to discuss, in this brief 
circular, the merits of the different 
washes and other remedies used against 
this iusect. It will suffice to give the 
following, which has been found to be 
the simplest and most effectual : 

Use whale-oil soap, dissolved in 
water in the proportion of two pounds 
of the soap to one gallon of water. 
Apply thoronghly by means of a force 
pump and spray nozzle. Give the trees 
a good drenching on all sides, and re- 
peat the process if it rains within a 
week after the spraying. 

The best time to apply the wash is in 
the Fall, just as the ports are dropping 
or have just fallen, and before the 
scales have become hardened, and again 
in the Spring, either just before or while 
the trees are blooming. 

The use of washes iting the Summer 
is of practically no economic value, 
since the young lice are hatching con- 
tinuously. This would necessitate re- 
peated sprayings every third day for 
two months. The expense of such a 
treatment would he too great. The 
young San Jose seale, not over two days 
old, is easily killed by ordinary washes, 
and if it were not for the continual 
appearance of the same, the insects 
would not be especially troublesome. 

Be sure and: use! whale-oil soap, 
and not ordinary soap. If whale-oil 
soap ean not be had,: fish-oil soap can 
be used, but not with as good results. 
Whale-oil soap eam be purchased from 
any large drug firm. It costs about four 
cents per pound, ; 

The only objection to the application 
of this wash is that the trees are liable 
to either not bloom at all or to bloom 
very little the first season, but they will 
make up in an increased development of 
foliage and vigorous growth of the tree. 

The whale-oil soap used as directed 
should completely exterminate the San 
Jose scale on the trees thus treated in 
Missouri. 
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The German Mortgage System. 


Eprror American Farmer: I sold 
my Sugar Creek: Falls farm this Spring 
at a low price—$50 per acre. After 
holding it 40 years under. the tenant 
and mortgage system, I was obliged 
to make a sale. The German mutual 
plan recommended in your paper would 
be a great advantage and relief to the 
farmers of America. The saving of 
$150,000,000 interest per year means a 
great deal. It would better the farmer's 
condition materially, And that must 
be done. All that is required is to make 
a good beginning. Farm land isthe very 
best security ; so that land owners by the 
saving process will be able to buy land 
in competition with capitalists, and every 
dollar saved in that way may be spent 
on farm improvements. I appreciate 
your great desire to help the farmer 
better his condition. 

THe AmeRIcAN FarMER is only two 
years older than I am. ‘The question 
now arises, How does it come that this 
enormous debt bas grown on the land? 
The first reasom; The tax on unculti- 





the tenant system, yearly cropping; 
third, the failure df maturing crops, and 
the additional cost of farm labor ; fourth, 
the selling of his products at lowest 
market price. 

Now, the German in this country has 
proven the best Iaudiord by his economy 
and doing his owm work. And now we 
seek a remedy by: adopting his plans. 
And another tion. The oldest 
of the family marry early and seek 
other employ and leave the old 
folks to do their batt—Isaac N. DEear- 
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THE FARMER’S FRIEND. 


A Good Word for the Despised 
Crow. 


——_ —e—__— 


The General Belief that Heis the 
Enemy of the Farmer Centradicted. 
Losses of Cultivated Fruits by the 
Crow are Trivial. 








BY J. G. CHALLICE. 


Officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture, after exhaustive investigations, 
have submitted to Secretary Morton a 
report on the economic status of the com- 
mon crow of the United States. The 
report is based upon a carefully-conducted 
examination of the stomachs of nearly 
1,000 crows, and exceedingly iateresting 
conclusions have been reached. 

It is stated by the experts that the 
most serious charges made against the 
crow are: 

1. That he pulls sprouting corn. 

2. That he injures corn in the milk. 

3. That he destroys cultivated fruits. 

4. That he feeds upon the eggs and 
young of poultry and wild birds. 

All these charges, thus perferred, are 
sustained by the stomach examination, 
so far as the simple fact is concerned 
that crows feed upon the substances that 
have* been named. But the extent of 
the injury done these products and poul- 
try is a very different matter, and is one 
that needs explanation. 

The total quantity of corneaten by a 
crow amounts to about 25 per cent. of 
his food. In young crows, however, it 
is oniy about 10 percent. Leaving the 
young out of consideration, it may be 
said that in agricultural districts one 
fourth of the food of the crow is corn. 
But less than 14 per cent. of this corn 
and only~ three per cent. of the total 
food of the crow consists of sprouting 
corn and corn in the milk. The remain- 
ing 86 per cent. of the corn, or 97 per 
cent. of the entire food consumed, is 
chiefly made up of waste grain picked 
up here and théte, mainly in Winter, 
and of no economical value. 


CULTIVATED FRUITS AS FOOD. 


The experts of the Agricultural De- 
partment concede that the loss of culti- 
vated fruits by the crow is trivial, but 
nevertheless is a fact that can not very 
readily be overlooked without some com- 
ment. Crows are by nature fond of fruit, 
aud they as a rule play havoc when in 
somedne’s orchard, especially when fruit 
is ripe and delicious. They seem to be 
passionately fond of it, especially, in the 
evening, it seeming that they eat itasa 
desert. Friit forms about 15 per cent. 
of the food consymed by the coal-black 
fellow, and it issafe to guard your trees 
from them. 

They say also that the young of poul- 
try and the eggs of wild birds -form 
only a small portion of the crow’s meal, 
and that the loss sustained by this 
vice amounts to comparatively nothing. 
The crow is given a great deal of credit 
by many farmers for the good work he 
has done in destreying insects. The 
officials state that 26 per cent. of the 
food of a crow is-insects, the most prom- 
inent of which is the grasshopper. 
Beetles, cut-worms, wood-worms and ants 
form a good part of this 26 percent. It 
is sktown that during the beetle season, 
which generally comes in June, the time 
at which crows nest, that this insect is 
consumed more than the ones above 
mentioned. They are used to feed the 
young, and form a large part of the 
young crow’s food. In summing up the 
benefits and losses resulting from the 
food habits of this bird, it is clear that 
the good exceeds the bad, and that the 
crow is a friend rather than an enemy 
of the farmer. 

LOCALITIES IN WHICH THEY SHRIVE. 
_ The localities in which the crow 
thrives are from the Gulf border to 
north latitude 63. They are quite 
numerous and prolific in the well watered 
and marshy regions of the East, but in 
the arid districts of the West and in the 


| deserts of Texas and California they are 


rare and almost unknown. They are 
classified as the common crow, fish crow, 
rayen, and white-necked raven. The 
fish crow is generally found where large 
bodies of water exist, and is quite promi- 
nent along the Atlantic Coast from 


il | Long Yslan? seuthward. The white- 


necked raven is known only in Arizona, 

New Mexico and the watered southwest. 

Although they are migratory birds, some 

'of them may be found in Midwinter 
i Minnesota 


are hard to predict. 
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in thousands, ten of thousands, insome in- 


as far north as Manitoba, limited, and must continue so. e 
and Wisconsin. They roam in a very | it to your intelligent readers to say how 
queer manner sometimes, and their | it would be with wool. 








mal food. and are successful in their 
quest along the seashore and _ the 
banks of our large rivers. Numberless 
thousands of them are to be found dur- 
ing the Winter months in the vicinity of 
Chesapeake Bay. and its tributaries and 
along the Ohio, Mississippi, and the Mis- 
souri Rivers. The Arkansas River also 
is the home of a good many, and many 
frequent the banks along the Red River. 

They are among the first of the migra- 


Summer time, and are at present coming 
this way in large numbers. They often 
start their journey northward as early as 
February by sending out skirmishers, 
who reconnoiter by twos and by half- 
dozens. At last, however, whe: leaving 
Winter quarters they depart in large 
numbers, but before they arrive at their 
destination they part and come into the 
place they have chosen as a home in 
droves of five and 10, and in many cases 
come unaccompanied. Crows often when 
on a journey fly until it becomes quite 
dark, provided they have some roosting 
place in view, but’ as a general rule they 
go to roost about sunset. 

They are claimed to be by these 
officials notoriously clannish birds~and 
although two nests are seldom builded 
upon the same tree, it is noted with some 
interest that half a dozen pairs of them 
build their nests within sight and hear- 
ing of each other, so that they might 
unite for mutual protection and common 
protest. Their habits are such that 
there are places when not less than 10,- 
000 crows spend the night at one place. 
In one instance it was estimated that 
200,000 of these black fellows occupied 
one roost. 

During the Winter season thousands 
of them have made their homes in 
Arlington Cemetary, where they flock 


stances, hundreds of thousands, at every 
nightfall. They often settle im the trees 
at dark and in the early ing can. 
be seen rising in droves into the clouds 
like winged armies. From September 
until Mareh their number is greatly in- 
creased by the stragglers who come 
froin the northern latitudes, 


SOME OPINIONS, 


The older American farmers speak of 
the crow as an enemy tothe small birds ; 
and after describing in an exceedingly 
interesting manner the crows attack upon 
a poultry-yard, a farmer of some note 
said: “The old black fellow is as fond 
of the eggs of other birds as is the 
cuckoo, and in the Spring when he 
makes his appearance among the groves 
and low thickets, all the feathered song- 
sters are instantly alarmed, for they well 
know the depredations and murders he 
commits upon their nests, eggs and 
young. The black marauders are dis- 
liked by many farmers, also, because they 
injure their crops, but when we consider 
the good they do us in eating insects, we 
afe satisfied with the comparatively 
little damage they do. The crow is in- 
deed a very interesting study, his habite, 
his life and his doings are worthy of 
noting, and should be noticed by all in- 
terested in farming and farm life.” - 


Protection and Free Silver. 


Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: I am 
very busy irrigating, and have but little 
time for thought protection or free 
silver, but would like to say a word in 
answer to“ A Plain Farmer” and his 
skeleton. 

First, I will say I believe in Protec- 
tion, and am American in the full sense 
of the wort" I want to see the pro- 
ducer get his share—not all for the 
manufacturer, ag heretofore. 

I think if my friend J. W. C. or 
others will get the statistics they will 
find that the prices of wool and silver 
have declined about equally since 1873, 
or since specie payment was resumed ; 
that is, an ounce of silver will buy as 
much wool as in 1871, as well as other 
productions of the farmer. And as, 
silver was about one-half of our money 
when it was demonetized, prices were 
boiind to fall in proportion; or, in other 
words, the price of gold went up. Hence 
it takes more wool, corn, or silver to buy 
a gold dollar. 

Let us see how much promissory 
money we have in the world—some- 
thing over $7,000,000,000. Now, about 
one-half is silver, which is promissory 
money. All! the silver available for 
coin would bardly make a warehouse to 
store Montana’s wool clip this’ year. 

Then, let us consider the cost of pro- 
peacseribgree or = t is quite con- 
servative to say every ounce of 
silver costs $1.50 per ounce. No mat- 





refit of every laboring man and won an 


Think of the mines and mills th 
closed; of men discharged, familie 
turned out of home fo beg, % 
- 2g Can one buy without money" 

0; not if prices were as low agail 
Then, what do we see—robbery, burs ary 
and stealing. Seeour vast army of tramps 
The vast majority were at one time 
good, honest, hard-working men, whos 
hands did their full share of producing, 
and stood on their manhood with he 
erect. Others, I admit, will not work 
and are a slander on real manhood. 

If we can get our silver coined, the 
can we buy your product, whether it be 
high or low tariff I think most of th 
Silver States are in favor of high taril 

Of course, H. M. Teller, and o1 
champion, Carter, and others, fought 
the so-called high tariff. But why? The 
Hon. T. H. Carter told them in the Sena 
chamber his reasons for so doing. I fai 
to see how the so-called Silver States a 
to be benefited much more than t 
State of Indiana, or any other produg 
ing State. What is good for one im 
good for all, except Wall street, Cleve 
land, and their clique. Yourstruly fol 
Protection and Free Silver—J. 
Goopson, Stevensville, Mont. 
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Clothes for the Skeleton, by a T 
Farmer, 
Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: W 
your permission I will clothe the skeletal 
for Mr. Clarke, of Indiana, a 
The wool growers of the United Stat 
need and ought to have a duty on th 
importation of foreign wools sufficient $ 
protect them; said duty ought to be | 
certain number of cents on each poulites 
of wool imported, i 
The Britannica Encyclopedia saya 
that the demonetizing of silver enhance 
the value of gold 25 per cent.; in othel 
words, it caused a shrinkage of valued 
of 25 per cent. It increased our bus 
dens, taxes, dues, debts, 25 per o@ te 
It was the producer, the ‘laborer, the 
who toiled with their hands, who ha 
to bear that burden, and it was the 
moneyed class—the salaried class—th 
got the benefit of that 26 per cent, 
The same authority further says, that 
about one-quarter of the yearly produel 
of silver was coined; consequently # 
market for that quarter was destroyed 
silver was doubly hit, its market destroys 
ed, and the measure of its value increaseds 
Now, restore silver to its former plac&=s 
not for the benefit of the miner, but { 
the benefit of the producer, for the be 
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in the United States, 
The restoration of silver as me 
will reverse the above process. 1e1 
will be a general rise in all values, bu 
gold, as silver is coined, and no class wi 
be harmed by the rise in value, exe 
the class that got the benefit of th 
shrinkage. Instead of coining the silver 
for the owner, the better way would be 
to buy it at its market value as’ a 
it was below par, but coin it at the rate 
of 16 to 1, and put it into circulation 
it will soon be par, and the farmer @ 
Indiana will soon receive the benefit « 
it in the rise of his farm products. ~~ 
I do not call the above plan pater 
nalism; I call it justice, ie. % 
Iam not a woolgrower. I do m6 
own asheep. I have no interest in| 
silver mine. I am a cotton plant 
The first bale of cotton that 
Texas I received 11 cents per poui 
The last bale, five cents, he ti 
thé decline in cotton and*silyer has beer 
about the same. It is not o x 
tion that has caused the decline 
cotton; it is the destruction ofe 
volume of currency. The destruc 
has enhanced the value of gold, @ 
cotton had to give way, in order fo! 
the coffers of pa hanks of Wall # 
Lombard streets. I want justice; 
the tables; restore the volume of | 
currency.—T. P. Lowry, Bryan, 7 


The principle on which stacks or me 
Lof hay are measured for weight ist 
the weight of one cubic foot of 
multiplied by the number of eg 
i ee a measured. 
ive weight. There 
i shapes of stacks 
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Pen Notes. 


; Black pigs usually have tougher skin 
| and are less liable to skin diseases than 
© white ones. 


sie Most diseases among swine start from 
Ti g filthy pen. Undoubtedly hog cholera 
started there. Disease germs live and 
oy grow in filth, and the sickness of one 


+ eontaminates the whole herd. 


Not only on trees is the sprayer useful, 
but it is good for preventing or destroy- 
“ing vermin on stock. A kerosene emul- 
™ sion thus used will reach every portion 
} of the body, and but asmall quantity is 
Ma required. -It does not irritate the skin, 
&s will the kerosene unadulterated. 

























































Many hogs are starved into eating old 
} stuff actually hurtful in its character. 
") ©Hialf-decomposed food can do no animal 
_ ; so-called slops should be sweet at | 
tit least. Purify the pails often, and give 
ee § the swine clean, nutritious food, and they 
will leave many unhealthy articles they 
¥ * now eat. 


The question is often to determine 
whether the gain repays the labor in 
Mee grinding and cooking food, and yields a 
i fit on the investment in the outfit. 

2 x question about a mixed ration giving 
Hee the best results, and when advantage 
must be taken to make the most of the 
food, nothing will make a better saving 
- than grinding. 
et When it dawns on the mind of the 
fe thinking farmer that there is more in the 

} pig than in the older animal, and that 
0). the younger he feeds him the greater the 
4 'k _ return for food consumed, he is iu a frame 
to think favorably of growing Fall pigs. 
If they are not grown, the sows must be 
carried at a steady expense, without an | 
adequate return. 
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| ing on the scrubs at all. 


Stable Talk. 

Not a quarterof the usual numer of 
mares were bred this season, and if this 
thing goes on a little longer, the effect 
of it will be seriously felt, for it takes 
four or five years to raise a generation 
of horses. 


Last yearthe French Government pur- 
chased 70 stallions of the French trot- 
ting families. The average price paid 
was $1,550, and every dollar of this 
large aggregate sum went direct to the 
breeders. This is gps peg 
ment, and it is little wonder that the 
French breeders of horses are so pros- 
perous. 


Very moderate and careful work is 
all that should be required of youngsters, 
and more especially of yearlings They 
may doubtless be taught much without 
great injury, but yearlings should not 
be raced at all, because in a race there 
is always the temptation to drive them 
faster than they should be driven. 


Yard Echoes. 

It pays well to carry the stock upon 
green food close up to the beginning of 
Winter, but this cannot be done unless 
some forethought is given to the matter 
in the Spring and Summer. To provide 
against short pastures at the close of the 
season, sow millet or Hungarian grass 
or sweet corn at the proper intervals. 


It has been said a steer will put on 
one pound of fat for every seven pounds 
of good food given; but only the im- 
proved breeds or good grades wil! make | 
such gain, and if farmers would only 
look more to rapid gain, would breed for 
it and feed for it, they would make more 
money out of their stock. No use figur- 
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Mee bad a record of 15.pounds 7} ounces. 


© getttative of the Exile family. 
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bce Exile’s Gretchen. 

a. The handsome Jersey cow Exile’s Gretchen, 79245, whose portrait appears 
@ herewith, has a butter record of 16 pounds 154 ounces. 
Exile’s Gretchen has 75 per cent. of the 
‘Blood of old Exile of St. Lantbert. She is a very fine young cow, a good repre- 
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Her dam, Exile’s Lucy, 





Lice on Pigs. 
These parasites may be quickly got 
_ tid of by applying the emulsion made 
/eas follows: Take a quart of crude 
petroleum or kerosene and add to it the 
) game quantity of hot water in which 
half a pound of soap has been dissolved ; 
> beat it or shake it until it is like cream, 
= and sponge the animal with it, using a 
| brush to get it well into the hair. ‘This 
| is useful for all animals. 
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| Experiments in Cattle Feeding. 
= The finely finished lot of steers fat- 
‘tened at the University State Farm are 
"mow held for sale in dressed form in the 
Pshambles of the Twin Cities. These 
| animals, some 20 head in all, are two 
| and three years old respectively, the 
‘Major portion of them being nearer two 
) than three. years. The average live 
"weight was about 1,250 pounds. Some 
» of them were fed to determime whether 
“@ moderate or a heavy meal ration is 
‘the best in a prolonged period of feed- 
Sing. Others were fed to show the 
Pelative value of different foods in fat- 
fening, and yet others to test the value 
of oil-cake as a finishing food when fed in 
tge quantities along with ground corn. 
This year, again, it was found that 
fed an average of 10 pounds of 
per day during the entire fatten- 
‘ing period make at least as much gain 
‘during the five months of the experi- 
as those fed an average of 14 
ds per day. The feeders of the 
State use much larger quantities of food, 
as a rule; hence the inference that much 
‘of the food thus used must be wasted. 
in other words, when animals are bein 
od they will take more ag re 
they can properly digest if it 
f “heed it wae found that a free 
ation of oil meal and corn produced 
fnordinary gains for a short period, 
iat is to say, for about 70 days, but 
at if continued much longer than the 
riod named the animals began to 
taky on their limbs. In other 
iey could not be carried much longer 
70 to 80 days without a modifica- 
of diet. : 
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3 $ ‘Breeding ° ra, of the 
~ ‘The apparently greater virility 
Yoreeda when bred with horned 












, Peeding Cottonseed Meal. 
Cottonseed meal is quite different now 
from what is was a few years ago. This 
is due to the improvement in machinery 
and methods for extracting the oil, so 
that while there used to be 10 or 12 per 
cent. of oil in the meal there is now not 
more than half as much. This, of course, 
increases the proportion of portein in the 
meal, and this being a very highly stimu- 
lating food is apt to be injurious to cows 
unless fed with caution and in small 
quantities. It is best given with bran 
and cornmeal in the proportion of one 
pound of it tothree of bran and four of 
cornmeal. This makes an excellent com- 
bination for butter making, yielding but- 
ter with a fine, waxy texture, good color, 
firm and hard, and the best flavor. An 
excess of cotton seed meal is apt to give 
an oily taste to the butter, and to pro- 
duce an attack of garget in the cows. 


Working Bulls. 

The bull is far better at work than,to 
be kept idle, for when well fed and idle, 
visciousness is apt to be developed, and 
the animal may become mischievous and 
dangerous. There is no difficulty in 
training a bull to work, and a neo 
apparatus for it may be_ made in this 
way: A stout post is fitted in a heavy 
sill in the floor of a barn or a shed, with 
an arm fitted into it, to which a pair of 
shafts are attached. By means of a line 
attached to the arm post the bull may 
be kept in the: circular path desired. 'A 
pulley wheel on the top of the shaft or 
a bevel wheel gear may be used for 
transferring the power to any machinery 
desired, either on the same floor or above 








The importation of the Swiss cattle is no 
new thing, although the recent importa- 
tion of a few of them is made 
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Irritation of the Skin. 

This is a common disease in cows that 
are fed liberally on grain food, especially 
when cottonseed meal is given. It 
would be desirable to vary the food of 
the cows at all times, and not confine 
them to one special ration all the time. 
The appetite is betier for the change, 
and the food is better digested. Cotton- 
seed meal should never be given in 
larger quantities than two pounds a 
day—indeed, under the new process of 
extracting the oil the meal contains so 
much proteine that it can no longer be 
considered as an oil meal at all, and the 
excess of proteine is apt to produce this 
congested condition of the skin com- 
plained of. It is therefore advisable not 
to use it at all, but to feed cornmeal 
with an equal quantity, or half as much, 
of bran. The best staple food for cows 
in the form of grain is unquestionably 
pure cornméal, of which from eight to. 
12 pounds a day may be given with 
perfect safety. The constant and un- 
changing quality of this food enables 
the feeder to know precisely what he is 
doing, while the uncertainty of the pur- 
chased foods leaves him always in doubt 
and in risk. 


the:service. 





Cross of Polied Bulis on the Jerseys. 


The Jersey‘cow cannot be improved 
by mixture with any other breed, unless 
it be the Ayrshire, which is very closely 
related by character, yet not by blood, 
to the Jersey. There is no polled breed 
that would make a desirable cross on 
either of these. The way to get the 
advantage of the absence of horns most 
easily is to dehorn the calves when a 
month old by the caustic-potash method. 
This is effective and easy, and there is 
no wounding or pain in it. It is not 
probable that the dehorned Jerseys 
would breed hornless calves). We have 
been docking lambs’ tails for hundreds 
of years, but a tailless or even a short- 
tailed lamb would be a great curiosity 
indeed, for not an instance of one has 
ever been recorded. If all the Jersey 
or other bulls were worked—as they 
might be with profit—this complaint of 
the danger from the horns would never 
again be heard of, and the bulls would 
be doubled in value in every way. 





Caked Udder in a Cow. 


The trouble with the cow is donbtless 
due to the sucking of the calf, which 
does not suck the teat dry. It is a bad 
practice to let a calf suck a cow, as it 
spoils the cow for milking and gives the 
calf an inclination to bad habits after- 
ward. The treatment of the cow should 
be as follows: Give her a pound of 
Epsom salts, dissolved in some oatmeal 
gruel; bathe the udder in hot water, 
rubbing it well with the hand; after 
wiping it dry, apply camphorated soap 
liniment. If the milk cannot be drawn 
from the teat which the calf will not 
fuck—and no blame to it for this, for a 
‘calf knows when the milk is not good— 
take a small syringe and inject into the 
teat half a cupful of solution of com- 
mon soda, leave it a few minutes, and 
= milk it out with the dissolved thick 
milk. 


sound. 





Rheumatism in,a Cow. 

At this season of the year—indeed, 
at all times—cows are subject to attacks 
of rheumatism on any sudden change 
of the weather, but more so if they have 
been exposed to a cold rain after much 
heat. The disease appears as weakness 
in the limbs and inability to stand or 
move, from stiffness in the joints. It 
changes from one limb to another, and 
after a time disappears. The treatment 
is to give 30 drops of tincture of 
aconite in some water or warm gruel, re- 
peated after six hours; give warm, fo- 
mentation to the disabled limb, followed 
by a good rubbing with soap liniment. 
A dose of one pound of Epsom salts may 
effect a cure at once in simple cases, and 
may be tried before thg aconite is given. 
Dry rubbing of the limbs with a woolen 
cloth is often helpful. 


purchased. 





Inflammation of the Bowels in a Cow. 


The discharge of white matter and 
blood from a cow, with stoppage of the 
milk and hard breathing, indicates in- 
testinal fever and inflanimation. This 
is a serious disease and calls for good 
treatment at once. The liver is genér- 
ally implicated, and at times the 
animal suffers from lameness and stiff- 
ness of the limbs. The treatment is to 
give a brisk purgative, as one pound of 
epsom salts, followed by two-ounce doses 
of extract of dandelion (taraxicum) 
with one ounce of Peruvian bark dail 
ina bran mash. The feed should be 
light, but nutritious. Some roots, chop- 
ped, would be useful. 


in the service. 





Malformed Calves. 


It isa very rare occurrence to have 
three calves in one year from three cows 





There are over, 16,000,000 horses in 
the United States, and yet, according to 
Capt. J. B. Aleshare, Assistant Quarter- 
master, U. S. A., the. Government finds 
it difficult to procure. the 700 to 3,000 
animals needed every year for the cay- 
alry service, writes a correspondent of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. This 
seems singular, but it is true. Capt. 
Aleshare, accompanied by an Army Vet- 
erinary, has scoured Illinois, Missouri, 
and Kentucky, where the blending of 
thoroughbreds and trotting strains has 
evolved a horse peculiarly adapted for 


It has been the custom of the Gov- 
ernment—every year to buy cavalry 
horses by contract, but this method has 
been so unsatisfactory and accompanied 
by so many perplexing difficulties, it is 
not unlikely that the purchases hereafter 
will be made in the open markets by 
agents of the Government. 
deal of money has been lost by contract- 
ors and their bondsmen on account of 
the rigid requirements and the failure of 
the bidders to compete with them. The 
Government would 
many hundreds of horses to be furnished 
in lotsof different numbers and award 
the contracts to the lowest bidders. The 
contractors would be compelled to give 
bonds for the faithful performance of 
their obligations, and when the horses 
were examined they would be compell 
to pay the difference in cost between the 
animals rejected and those bought in 
their stead in the open marke‘s by the 
Government agents. 

An idea of the rocky road traveled 
by some of these contractors, as well as 
an illustration of the rigid requirements 
upon the part of the cavalry service, 
may be gathered from the fact that in 
one consignment from a contractor in a 
certain State only five out of a total of 
89 head delivered were accepted by the 
Government Veterinary. 

The model cavalry horse is, in color, 
either bay, sorrel, black or gray, sound, 
well bred, and of superior class, gentle 
under the 2addle, free from vicious hab- 
its, with free and prompt action of the 
walk, trot and gallop, without blemish 
or defect, of a kind disposition and of 
easy mouth and, gait. 
“ gelding” (mares hot taken under any 
circumstances) of uniform and hardy 
color, in sound condition, from 15} to 16 
hands high; weight. not less than 950 
nor more than 1,140. pounds, from four 
to eight years old, head and ears small, 
forehead broad, eyes: large and promi- 
nent, vision perfeet’ in every respect, 
shoulders long and sloping well back, 
chest full, broad and deep, forelegs 
straight and standing well under, “ bar- 
rel” large and inereasing toward flank, 
withers elevated, back short and straight, 
loins and haunchkes; broad and muscular, 
hocks well bente and. under the horse, 
pasterns slanting and feet small and 
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A horse five years old will not be 
purchased unless he;is an especially fine 
animal, well developed. Each horse is 
subjected to a rigid examination, and 
any animal that does not meet the re- 
quirements in every respect will not be 
So it) can be seen that a 
horse which meets the cavalryman’s fas- 
tidieus taste must indeed be a model of 
equine excellence. Much stress is placed 
upon the intelligence manifested by the 
candidate, both in expression and action, 
and there are certain peculiarities in the 
“face” and eyes of a horse which, to the 
expert, denote the fool, and stubborn 
brute and the devilish animal. 
singular phase of the system is that 
while the cavalry horse must be perfect 
in shape aud faultless conformation, he 
is purchased at from $125 to $250, com- 
paratively small sums for even desirable 
“roadsters.”” This, however, is explained 
in a measure by the fact that the cavalry 
horse is useless for breeding purpeses, 
and, as a rule, not fast enough as a trot- 
ter to make a race horge. 

In the United States cavalry service 
there are 10 regiments of 12 troops each, 
with 60 men to the troop, not counting 
officers, and there are over 7,000 horses 


And the 


The average working life of the cav- 
alry horse is about 15 years, and about 
10 per cent. of those in the service die 
or are discarded every year. 
bought every year are sent at once to 
the different forts and stations, and to 
the riding school at West Point, where 
rough and fancy riding is taught, and 
are put to work without delay, the sol- 
y | dier taking the green animal and com- 
mencing its educafion. 
man trains and cares for his own horse, 
and no discrimination is made in the 
distribution, the soldier boy out on the 
plains getting just as good a mount as 
the dandy who rides the gay thorough- 
fares of the capital. " 


The horses 





and all malformed. The singularity of 
the case suggests that the bull must be 
to blame for it and has in some way 
inherited the irregularity.- There is no 
reason why the cows shoald not be bred 
again, as the accident may not occur 
any more. ‘The case is a very rare one, 
and no explanation can be given of the 
freak of nature. Such births are called 


monstrosities, 

To be refreshing must be natural. Hood's 

Sarsaparilla gives sweet, be- 
~ 3 sleep; 
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The Alfalfa ‘Crap of Nebraska. 


The alfalfa erop,in Nebraska has 
grown to be an important factor in the 
agricultural interests of the State, and so 
suddenly has thig jnew crop industry 
sprung into a positien demanding pub- 
lic recognition from,a commercial and 
money standpoint, shat even our own 
people have not beep able to keep tip 
with its rapidly-spreading acreage as it 
| has widened out, gyer. farm and ranch. 
The acreage of 20 Counties was 
at,51,010. Estimat- 
ing this at’$40 per acre for the seed and 
hay, would give a value of over $2,000,- 


Each cavalry- 
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SHEEP AND WOOh. 


Shearings. 


The best time to-buy is usually in the 
Fall. 


Be inclined toward the sheep that ap- 
pears to be better every time it catches 
your eye. 

Never take an ill-doing sheep, even if 
it is cheap, with the expectation that it 
will become right. 

The wool-growers, wool-dealers and 
sheep-breeders of New Mexico will meet 
in Convention at Las Vegas, July 7. 

In purchasing a ram get one fully de- 
veloped, strong in bone, straight shaped, 
and thoroughly typical of his breed and 
Sex. 








The purchaser will find it to his in- 
terests to select sheep from the field, 
and thereby shun those that have been 
fitted for show. 


to trust in for proper development. It 
is only the experienced breeder that can 
forecast development. 


There is no sheep that embodies per- 
fection in sheep qualities. Judging 
between different sheep is a checking of 
weakness and a balancing of qualities. 


In selecting sheep, if possible handle 
them, so that you may know how much 
of their form is due to_themselves and 
how much to the shears. Select as criti- 
cally as you can to a chosen type. Uni- 
formity is a cheap feature for you to buy, 
and yet a valuable one in a flock. 


Strictly speaking, it is the ewes that 
most need to be weaned, the lambs really 
weaning themselves as the milk of the 
ewes falls off. The ewes are most in 
danger at this weaning, especially those 
which have been giving the most milk. 
To take the lamb from such ewes as this 
and leave the ewe to her fate is mostly 
to lose some of the best sheep in the 
flock, for the ewes that rear the best 
lambs are not only good themselves, but 
they are reproduced in the lambs. 

As a rule it is not safe to leave the 
weaning to accident. TheJambs should 
be taken fromthe ewes gradually, that 
is, put into a separate pasture in the 
day and let into that with the ewes at 
night. Every day the ewes are to be 
examined with care to see that none: is 
left with a full udder unattended to. 
It does not follow that the lambs are to 
be depended upon to do the needed 
milking ; the shepherd should do it him- 
self if it is required, and not leave it to 
a lamb whose appetite for milk has been 
lost, even in part. And, moreover, the 
fitting of the ewe for the next lamb may 
well be begun much sooner than is gen- 
erally the case, and this calls for quite a 
long interval between the weaning of 
the calf and the company of the ram. 
The whole condition of the ewe is to be 
changed, the milking function is to be 
completely obiiterated before the breed- 
ing function is once more brought into 
action. 





Dodge on the Decrease in Sheep. 


Mr. J. R. Dodge, the former Statis- 
tician at Washington, holds that the 
present Government estimates of the 
number of sheep on hand Jan. 1 is 
several millions higher than the facts | 
warrant. Mr. Dodge is an expert statis- 
tician, and his opinions on a matter of 
this kind are worthy of perhaps as high 
credit as any man’s in the United States. 
It would not surprise us greatly if events 
should -prove that the estimates on all 
kinds of live stock are too high. The 
amount marketed is only one evidence 
of the total numbers. On a falling 
market and under conditions such as at 
present prevail, the numbers marketed 
are a much higher per cent. of the total 
number of stock than on a market that 
has been rising for some time and 
under conditions of general prosperity. 
The stockmen have been driving down 
a long, narrow lane, but it wiil turn one 
of these days. 





The Second Best Silage Crop. 

It is difficult tosay which is the second 
best crop for this use after corn. Per- 
haps it may be mixed oats and peas, 
which will yield half as much weight as 
corn will. But where the season is short 
for corn, some of the early kinds that 
will mature for this use in 60 days, such 
as the Narragansett or other small vari- 
ety, may be planted in rows two feet 
apart and make 20 tons per acre on 
good soil. After oats and peas, millet, 
which will mature in two months, may 
be grown. Itis one of the disadvan- 
tages of the silo in a northern locality 
that all the best plants for it are not 
hardy. In place of it, however, roots 
may be very profitably grown. 





The Time to Cut Hay. 


Prof. Thos. Shaw: This is all-impcrt- 
ant. Alfalfa should be cut when the 
firat blossoms appear. All the clovers 
are at their best when in full bloom. 
The farmer should not delay cutting 
until any of the heads begin to turn 
brown, if such delay.can possibly be 
avoided. Timothy is a best 
cut at what is termed the second bloom, 
that is when the blossemis remain only 
on the tips of the heads, and for cattle 
it should be cut even a [little earlier. 
Native upland hay should be cut as soon 
as fully grown, and the same is true of 
the hay of low lands and sloughs. But 
pccben | lands hay will longer retain its 
succulence than on the uplands. 





Culture and Feeding of Rape. 
This crop may be sown in the late 
Summer or in the i Three 
pounds of seed eS the usual 
quantity. It is sown in drills 18 
inches apart, ds turnips are. It is fed to 









Do not purchase sheep that you have | ’ 
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Insect Remover and Destroyer. 

A new and-improved machine for the 
removal of potato bugs and like insects 
from vines has been patented by Mr. 
Washington Reeder, of Lake City, 
Mich. The invention consists of a 
machine with a body shaped substanti- 
ally like the hull of a boat, having a 
pointed front and a rounded keel as 
shown in the illustration. An upright 
mast is provided in front of the driver, 
upon which is fitted a cross bar, at the 





INSECT REMOVER AND DESTROYER. 


ends of which are pivoted two oar-like 
arms, which project on each side of the 
machine and terminate in brooms or 
brushes. The inner ends of these oars 
have suitable handles which can be 
grasped by the driver, and he is thereby 
enabled to beat and brush the bug- 


infested rows of potatoes on each side as 


he drives the machine through between 
them. At the front central portion of 
the body of the machine a clevis is pro- 
vided, to which the machine may be 
attached. As the device is driven 
through a potato field the bugs are 
brushed into the space between the rows 
and crushed by the passage of the body 
of the machine over them.—<Scientific 
American. 





Buy $1.00 worth of Dobbins’ Floating-Borax 
Soap of your grocer. Send wrappers to Dob- 
bins Soap M’f’g Co., Philadelphia, Pa. They 
will sond you, free of charge, ge paid, a 
Worcester Pocket Dictionary, pages, bound 
in cloth, profusely illustrated. Offer good until 
August Ist only. ° 


Why the Silo Pays. 

Until every farmer has a silo it is in 
order to preach the silo, so we beg those 
who have silos to bear with us if we 
seem to repeat self-evident truths. Re- 
member what an awful lot of preaching 
it takes to save a few sinners, and have 
patience; or do better, help us spread 
the truth. 

1. The silo stores away corn more 
safely and more permanently than any 
other plan. Silage is practically fire- 
proof, and will keep in the silo indefi- 
nitely. 

2. Corn can be made into silage at 
ess expense than it can be preserved in 
any other form. 

3. The silo preserves absolutely all 
but the-roots of the corn. 

4. Silage can be made in sunshine or 
in rain. Unlike hay, it is independent 
of the weather. 

5. When corn is ready for the silo 
there is but little farm-work pressing. 

6. Corn is worth more to the dairy as 
silage than in any other form. 

7. At least one-third more corn per 
acre may be fed on silage than on dried 
cornstalks or fodder. 

8. Corn is fed more conveniently as 
silage than in any other form. 

9. Silage is of most value when fed in 
combination with other food richer in 
protein. It is not a complete food. 

10. Owing to its suceulence and 
bulkiness silage is the best-known sub- 
stitute for green grass, and is therefore 
especially valuable as a Winter food.— 
New Jersey Experiment Station Bulle- 
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Plour from the Sorghums. 

The great increase in production of 
non-sweet sorghums in the Transmissouri 
territory and their heavy yields of seed 
or grain are causing not a little inter- 
esting investigation as to what various 
uses it can be put, and this is especially 
true in Kansas, where a probably larger 
acreage of these crops is grown than in 
all the rest of the world, Within the 
past year considerable attention has 
quietly been given to testing its milling 
and culinary qualities, and one roller 
milling company at Marquette, Me- 
Pherson, County, reports to Secretary 
Coburn, of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, having ground not less than 1,000 
bushels of Kafir and Jerusalem corn for 
household uses, 

From their experience these millers 
find that the Jerusalem corn “ mills” to 
much the best advantage, and although 
the flour as at present made has not the 
éxtreme whiteness of that from wheat, 
Secretary Coburn vouches that it makes 
delicious biscuits, muffins and griddle- 
cakes, while the millers claim the Kafir 
flour is not quite so desirable for bread, 
but makes an excellent pancake flour. 

Important developments in the adapt- 
ability of these new grains for milling 
and food pu seem likely in the 
near future. It is said that when ground 
on rolls by a gradual reduction process 
the bran is readily separated, but the 
difficulty of ridding the flour of its 
dark specks, so formidable from the 
cook’s standpoint, has not yet been 
overcome. \ 

The product of these grains is on the 
market,to some extent as “ Kafir-meal,” 





“Kafir-flour,” “Kaferina,” “Kafir 
Graham,” etc., and challenges com- 


parison with any of the so-called 
“health” flours, at one-half or one- 
third their prices 
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Sunflower Seed Oil, 
The oil of this plant is extracted } 

pressing the crushed seeds between hot 
iron plates in a powerful sere 
& press operated by a cam, 
of a fine quality, much use 
makers and for fine mac! 
residue in the form of a cake is valu. 
able for feeding to cows. Tlie plant ig 
as easily grown as corn is, under pre 
cisely the same sort of culture. The 
leaves may be stripped from the stems 
and cured for fodder, the stems make 
excellent stove wood, while the reed 
thrashed out of the heads makes the 
best of grain feed for horses, cows, shee 
and poultry. a. 
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fifteen or more words, we feel sure, and if you do yo: 
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cost, ex 
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American movement watch for each of ihe seven vext 
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words or more is guaranteed a present by return mail 
of a large 100-page book, “Beside the Bonuie Briar 
Bush,” by Ian Maclaren, one of the most fascinating 
books of the age. The above rewards are given free 
and without consideration for the purpose of attract- 
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magazine, twenty-four pages, ninety-six long columns, 
finely illustrated, and all original matter, long and 
short stories by the best authors: price $1 per year. It 
is necessary for you to send 12 two-ceut stamps for @ 
» three-months’ trial subscription with your list of words, 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or your money 
refunded, List of successful contestants published fa 
the September issue. Our publication has been estab- 
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agency for our standing. Write now. Address J. H. 
— Publisher, 905 Temple Court, New York 
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QUAKER FOLDING VAPOR BATH CABINET. 
$5 to 910 a day to Ladies or Gents 
Selling Cabinets to Famiiies aud Physiciens. 
Bverybody buys, sick or well. Turkish, Rassias 
or Medicated Baths at home. 50,000 sold. No mere 
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lasts a lifetime. Price lew. Size folded 16x2 in., 
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DISEASES OF POULTRY 


Too Much Grain Disastrous—Roup and 
Its Treatment—Cholera and How to 
Treat It—Hints of Value. 


It is at this time of the, year that the 

ltry suffer the most with the worst of 
tinove diseases to which they are subject, 
saye the New York Times. There are 
several conditions incident to the season 
which conspire to cause this. The close 
confinement, the more abundant feeding, 
especially of grain foods, and the ab- 
seuce of those natural aliments which 
they gather when going at large, not to 
mention the very prevalent unwhole- 
someness of their confined quarters, all 
together give occasion for the utmost 
care of the poultry keeper to avoid in- 
fection of the results of these causes 
which produce disease. 

Doubtless the common excessive feed- 
ing with grain, and corn especially— 
which is the least fit food for a sole diet 
for any animal—with the confinement 
in too often unclean quarters, and mostly 
always dampand badly ventilated, fur- 
nisies the reasons for this unfavorable 
condition. The result is that diseases 
that are contagious happen here and 
there and are spread from the sources to 
other flocks in the neighborhood. The 
thoughtful poultry keeper might be able 
from these explanations doubtless so to 
guide his management of the flock or 
flocks as to escape the risks of the season. 
But really few persons are able, for 
want of experience, to take precautions 
from a mere recital of the risks which 
exist. Some special and particular in- 
formation is necessary for this, and all 
the more so because of the fact that it is 
in those flocks that seem to be the’ most 
prosperous that diseases suddenly break 
out with the greatest virulence. 

Constant watchfalness is indispensable 
for safety in this respect and the first 
symptom that should awake a sense of 
danger is the seeming content of the 
fowls, a sleepy, restful condition, in 
which they eat as usual, but which to the 
experienced show that there is something 
wrong which destroys the usual vivacity 
of the flock. This dullness is the first 
thing to occasion alarm on the part of : 
the keeper. An examination of the 
birds will then show a dark tinge of the 
usual bright red membranes, in the 
comb especially. The birds eat slowly, 
dropping a grain now and then, and 
teem to swallow with difficulty. They 
stay long on the roost and go about as if 
dazed and undetermined which way they 
shall take. The head will be found hot, 





and the abdomen especially so, and 
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a curdy deposit in the throat and 
nostrils, having a foul odor, and inter- 
fering with the breathing. The head is 
swollen, and, of course, no food is taken. 
This is especially a result of filth and 
infection, and it is the best way to kill 
off those birds that are in a ‘forward 
stage of the disease and bury them. 
The treatment is wholly antiseptic. 
The head is washed in hot vinegar, or 
in carbolic soap water; the throat is 
swabbed with a strong solution of 
chlorate of potassium, and after this is 
done a few drops of it are put into the 
throat to be swallowed. Sulphur is 
burned in -the house until the fowls 
cough violently, when fresh air is let in. 
The whole flock should be given 20 
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which the liver is gorged with bile and 
its function is arrested. The bowels are 
then disturbed by the presence of the 
bile and undigested matter, and the 
action of them is greatly increased, 
with cramps and spasms, due to the in- 
creased effort to expel the crude, offen- 
sive matter. The best thing to be done 
is to help nature in this, and to give a 
purgative, such as a small rhubarb pill, 
at night, inclosed in a small ball of 
butter or lard. As much powdered 
rhubarb as will make a pill, when mixed 
with molasses, as large as a sweet pea is 
sufficient, and one should’be given every 
evening. The food should be soft and 
nutritious, as oatmeal or linseed, boiled 
thick, and given in balls, if not eaten 
readily. This medicine is recommended 
mostly for the fowl when first taken, 
and if a few only are affected the whole 
flock should be treated, as a precaution. 

As a rule, there is but very little risk 
of infection, even from a closely neigh- 
boring flock, if the fowls are fed and 
cared for as they should be, the house 
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BELGIAN SHEEP DOG. 


drops of solution of hyposulphite of 
soda in the food twice a day, and the 
house is to be kept scrupulously clean. 
The food should be chiefly wheat, and 
but little corn for the’ grain ; some chop- 
ped flesh is necessary, with fresh green 
vegetable food, as chopped cabbage. 
One meal a day, preferably the first, 
should be baked of boiled potatoes 
mashed with oatmeal, and lightly salted, 
with a fresh dash of pepper in it. 
Skimmed milk is excellent forthe drink, 
and some crushed fresh bones should be 
given once a day. This kind of feed- 
ing, with the best sanitary arrangements 
in the house, and pure water for drink, 
will go fur to secure immunity from this 
disease. 

Cholera is the disease known as 
anthrax, and the same as that affecting 
swiné. Indeed, the habits of swine and 
poultry are so much alike in general 
that they are very reasonably subject to 
similar diseases, and to this especially. 
The. comb and wattles turn black, 
whence the name anthrax, which means 
coal. The blood is black, in fact, and 
this causes those membranes through 
which there is a, large flow of blood 
near the surface to appear the same 
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“MISS ALICE,’ ‘ 


The largest hen in the world. Owned by Fisher Island Farm, New London, Conn, 





often enlarged and puffy. These are 
the first symptoms of all the prevailing 
diseases, such as roup, anthrax—which 
Is the common cholera, so-called—and 
dysentery, There are several other 
ninor disorders which trouble'the fowls 
at times in all seasons, but these are 
especially prevalent late in the Winter. 
_ Roup is the same disease as diph- 
theria in human beings. Indeed, it 
May be seriously questioned if the 
human diphtheria is not sometimes com- 
municated to persons by the eggs of 
diseased fowls, for it may be clearly un- 
derstood that the eggs of a diseased hen 
are diseased in the same way as the hen 
herself, The whole blood is infected 
and the egg is, we know, a product of 
the blood, separated therefrom by the 


function of special organs for this pur-y 


pose, ° : 
The disease is a purulent condition of 


0 


color. The liver is badly disordered in 
this disease, and the gall is largely dis- 
charged through the bowels, giving the 
discharges . a. green-and-yellow color. 
The writer has found the hyposulphite 
of soda almost a specific in this disease. 
It is given in solution, in- doses of one 
teaspoonful three times a day, and the 
food, if any is taken, niay be mixed with 
the solution. But food is not needed, 
and is, perhaps, better withheld, so as to 
starve the disease for want of fuel for 
the. fever. Plenty of cold water is 
given andthe sick birds are best kept 
separately in coops for treatment. Ten 
days of this treatment has cured the 
large majority of cases. But, as eggs of 
diseased fowls will produce very painful 
disorder of the bowels in persons eating 


them, it will be the safe way to -bury 


sick fowls out of the way, if by neglect 
been permitted to gain 
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almost always the 
The or 


chief qymptom 
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the throat and. nasal membranes, inelud- 3 


kept scrupulously clean, the food good 
and varied, as above suggested, and not 
in excess; pure water given in abun- 
dance, and the temperature regulated so 
that no extremes of cold, or, indeed, of 
heat, are premitted. But when coddling 
is the rule, one may look out for sick 
fowls. 

The Sitting Heus and the Eggs. 

The hen is seldom at fault if the eggs 
do not hatch. The fact that two or three 
chicks hatch show that the warmth was 
correct, and if one chicken hatches, all 
should hatch. This applies to incuba- 
tors as well as to the use of hens for 
hatching. When a clutch of 13 eggsis 
placed under a hen, and she performs 
her work faithfully for three weeks, she 
can do no more. She may bring out a 
single chick, but that lone chick will be 
her evidence that, so far as she is con- 
cerned, all the eggs should hatch. All 
failures~ of hatching, however, are 
charged to the hen, when the real cause 
is far back of her, and over which she 
has no control whatever. 

If more attention could be given to 
the selection of the eggs used for the in- 
cubator, the losses in hatching would be 
reduced toa minimum. When a large 
number of eggs are used in an incuba- 
tor, or by allowing a number of hens to 
sit, there are more chances in favor of a 
majority of the eggs failing to hatch 
than otherwise, especially if the eggs 
are procured from different yards, 
There are some farmers who keep their 
stock inbred, while some have no males 
with the hens, or perhaps the males have 
been frosted and are of no value for ser- 
vice. Fat hens, sick hens, immature 
pullets and exposed eggs all contribute 
their share to bad hatches, yet the sit- 
ting hen receives condemnation which 
she does not deserve. A great many in- 
cubators fail because they cannot per- 
form the impossible work of hatching 
eggs that will not hatch. When an in- 
cubator hatches a portion_of the eggs, 
there is no reason why it should not 
hatch all of them, if the eggs are what 
they should be. : 

The early season is the time for mak- 
ing preparations If good hatches are 
expected this Winter and Spring, the 
selection of laying hens should be made 
when the yards are full and a better op- 
portunity is presented for discarding 
those that are defective. It should be 
an imperative duty to select male. birds 
from a distance, and to use only pure 
breeds on the male side. If this is done, 
the loss of vigor from inbreeding will be 
avoided; and right here it may be re- 
marked that nearly all the poor hatches 
rare due to iahstoding or to hens being 
fed heavily and made too fat. If eggs 
of a normal size—not too small_or not 
too and free from imperfection of 
the shells, are selected for hatching, the 
liability of loss will be greatly reduced. 
— Poultry Keeper. 

The Average Farmer's Hen. 

The day ought to -be forever gone by 
when farmers undertake a thing, as we 
say, on general principles~ The rule in 
the business world is to calculate in cold 
figures the cost of an undertakitig, on 
the one side, and the ad’ sup- 
posed to accrue on the other. 5 w 
many farmers have we ever. heard of 
who were ever known to wonder even as 











| dred hens a year according to the slip- 
shod methods common to the ordinary 
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to the probable cost of keeping a hun- |}. 


farm?. The man whe never figures on | . 
of a thing ne to 
< a : x . ; so 


push, there is vety apt to be little of 
anything else except loss There is 
every reason to believe that the farm 
hen should be the most profitable of all 


+ hens if her efforts to do man a good turn 


were only guidéd by an intelligent and 
attentive hand. Because of a lack of 
any suspicion that’ the hen would ever 
be the means of making him any money, 
the farmer perniits: her to shift for her- 
self under all ‘circumstances. To be 
sure, some farmérs-have a building they 
call the henhouse, ‘but it general'y leaks 
in Summer and is a bleak place in Win- 
ter. Itis not a place for comfort nor 
health. Consequently the hens do not 
do good work. They run to the open 
cribs often and get too fat for laying 
eggs. A little every-day attention 
would remedy all these things. There 
is nothing like giving the hens a chance. 
Give the hen clean, dry quarters, plenty 
of good exercise regularly, the right 
kind of food, and make her comfortable 
generally, and you have a machine that 
will turn you out more money on the 
same investment, than any other on the 
farm. “The only question is, will you do 
it ?—Nebraska Farmer. 





New Egg-Preserving Compound. 

A Frenchman has taken out a patent 
for preserving eggs by dipping them in 
a solution of sodium silicate, 100 parts 
in boiling water, 1,000 parts, carrying 
three per cent. of carbonate of magnesia 
in suspension. 





The Belgian Sheep Dog. 

The Belgian sheep dog resembles 
much the Scotch Collie, but it differs in 
its ears, which are larger and stronger. 
The long-haired variety, generally black, 
with small white markings, is the highest 
prized. 


WILD GATS FROM TAME CATS. 





The Retrogression of Twenty Years 
Among the Felines of Goat Island. 
It has taken about 20 years to pro- 

duce the wild cats of Goat Island, the 

degenerative process commencing soon 
after the lighthouse was established there 
in 1875. It seems that the first keepers 
brought a number of cats with them, 
but with unrestrained liberty the 
animals gradually forsook the comforts 
of civilization. Goat Island is the home 
of thousands of birds and squirrels, and 
| to this is possibly due the temptation of 
the cats to forsake: the keeper’s fireside. 

At first the cats cwould absent them- 

selves for days at a time, but the 

kittens were born at home. In time, 
however, they got over this, and lived 

altogether in the *tnderbrush. After a 

few years the’desdendants of the first 

cats were so wild that they were afraid 
of human beings ard made their dens in 
the crevices of “the rocks. 

From: that >time the cats became 
wilder, until mow they are as ferocious 
as the terrible! creatures of the mount- 
ains. They have increatéd in size and 
changed altogether in disposition. 
They are always seen‘in pairs, and ap- 
pear to mate, as all species of the cat 
tribe do in the wild state. The cats live 
on squirrels, quail and sparrows, as well 
as such other small animals and birds as 
they can catch. They are supplied with 
water from a dozen springs in different 
parts of the island. 

In addition to other changes the wild 
cats have become hostile-to such tame 
cats as are brought to the island from 
time to time. They will attack them on 
sight and never:stop until they have 
killed their victims. 

The chief destruction wrought by the 
will cats is on the quail that inhabit the 
island. The “artful drummers” used 
to be there in abundance, but are now 
pretty well thinned out. The cats are 
constantly on the alert, and not only 
kill every quail they can catch, but often 
destroy whole nests full of young. To 
prevent this the light-keepers are always 
on the lookout for wild cats and shoot 
every one that comes anywhere near the 
house. As a consequence the cats keep 
some distance away, and the quail seem 
to know they are safe in that locality, 
for there are more nests there than in 
any other part of the island. 

Many plans have been tried within 
the last few years to rid the island of 
the hungry, carnivorous pests, but the 
more they are persecuted with shotgun, 
trap, and poison the more rapidly they 
seem to multiply. 
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A Novelty in Irrigation. 

“ An irrigation company, with a novel 
plan for getting water, has been formed 
in Salt Lake,” said James H. Bacon, 
President of the Bank of Salt Lake. 
“Some bright fellow who knew that the 
soil at the foot of the mountains in what 
is known as the West Mountain or 
Bingham Minitig District was as rich as 
the best of Utah desert lands, learned 
also that the mingrs up in the mountains 
had to keep pumps.running to prevent 
the lower levels “Hom becoming flooded 
with water. So Tié said: ‘Why not 
take water that©s' a nuisance*in the 
mines and put it Where it will do some 
good?’ Capitalist were found tc carry 
out a combined @tdinage and irrigation 
scheme. A tunnéthas been started that 
it will take abo#é a’ year’s labor to com- 
plete. They préptse to drain the Dalton 





land Lark mine#4#é*the 2,000-foot level 


for a small 
water loose o¥ 


y and to turn the 
2,000 acres of land 
which they have’&équired. The land is 
worthless without , but if there is 
enough ‘water in’ the mines, and very 


worth $100 an abre. It is certain that 
this tunnel scheme for getting water 
might be profitably applied in a hundred 
places on the desert where it never has 
been considered at all,” 








likely there will be, the land will become | Byer 
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Hummings. 

A. «. Cook, Claremont, Cal., doubts 
if there is such a thing as poisonous 
honey. 

J. L. Hubbard, Hendersonville, N. C., 
is certain that mountain laurel will not 
produce poisoned honey. 


Dr. A. B, Mason has made an in- 
voluntary experiment, and found bee- 
stings a sure cure for rheumatism. 


John A, Brown, Columbia, Miss., 
thinks that the reports of poisonous 
honey come from eating “ bee-bread.” 


C. C. Parsons, Bessemer, Ala.,says that 
it is impossible for a bee to carry and 
store poisoned honey. It would kill ber 
before she got to the hive. 


The next meeting of the North Ameri- 
can Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
at Lincoln, Neb. The date will be an- 
nounced as soon as arrangements can be 
made with the railroads, 


The greatest secret about bee-keeping 
is to keep your colonies strong; watch 
them in the Spring, and don’t let them 
die forthe want of a little attention. 
Sometimes you can help a dwindling col- 
ony by taking them in time and giving 
them a little assistance from other colo- 
nies. s 


Dark honey, either comb or extracted, 
can scarcely be sold at any price in the 
Chicago market. Don’t ship it, expect- 
ing to get very much for it. Better 
forward a sample first, and get a quota- 
tion for it before sending a whole ship- 
ment. If at all possible, dispose of all 
dark grades of honey in the home mar- 

et. 


Don’t try to increase too fast, and 
don’t think that because you see queens 
advertised as such wonderful breeders, 
there are not just as good at home; and 
sometimes you will find them better. 
Where a person has 20 or 30 colonies, 
there must be as much difference as there 
is in that many cows in regard to profit. 
You would raise your best calves, so you 
must rear your queens from your beat 
colonies. 








Planting for Honey. 

The Doctor asks, What shall we plant? 
I answer, for our latitude: 

First of all, lindens, for the following 
reasons: They are long-lived, native 
trees, very hardy, and originally pro- 
duced more honey than all other plants 
and trees- combined, and by preper se- 
lection of varieties they will give a steady 
flow for two ménths, with rare failure. 

Second. They are the most beautiful 
shade or ornamental tree on earth, and 
require no trimming or pruning, but 
maintain a most beautiful form until 
death, when their bodies wou in 
doubly repay the expense ng 
them, aside from the honey 

Perhaps in other localities er 
tree — be more suitable for the pur- 
pose. We have 1,000 miles of public 
roads on each 100 miles square—suffi- 
cient room for 650,000 lindens, or 
2,000,000 to each County, or 182,000,- 
000 in our State; and it is thought our 
Legislature, at its next session, will pass 
a law compelling all land-owners to 
plant suitable sbade-trees?on said roads ; 
and if so, why can we not have the lin- 
dens? Surely we can, if we make 
proper effort?—R. 8. RussEx1, Zions- 
ville, Ind. 





Gr@wing Canaigre. 

Although canaigre is usually prop- 
agated by means of planting the roots 
in a manner similar to that pursued in 
the cultivation of potatoes, it may be 
grown from the seed, though with some 
difficulty, and the consumption of much 
time necessary in producing a crop. 
The seed may be transplanted out of 
doors in the Spring or Summer or any 
time before the Fall rains, or they may be 
started in boxes and transplanted to the 
location. in which they are to mature. 
The Director of the Experiment Station 
at Tucson, Ariz., states that small pack- 
ages of canaigre seed will be sent to all 
in Arizona applying for them and agree- 
ing to report in full the result of the 
experiment with growing plants from 
the seed. 





Perfumed butter is becoming very 
fashionable at American breakfast and 
tea tables, says the Chicago Record. 
The butter is made into pats and stamp- 
ed with a floral design and~is then 
wrapped in thin cheesecloth and placed 
an a bed of roses, violets or carnations 
orranged in a flat-bottomed dish. Over 
ahese is placed a layer of flowers, so that 
the butter patties are imbedded in flow- 
trs. They are then place ‘ on ice, where 
ebey are allowed to remain for several 
thours. This butter is eaten with crisp 
Vieuna rolls, accompanied only by a cup 
of chocolate or delicious Mocha, — _ 


How to Salt Butter. 

W. C. Rockwood, of Genesee Co., 
Mich.: Perhaps every one who has ever 
made butter has been troubled with this 
at some time. The cause of the mottled 
condition which is frequently seen in 
butter is a disputed one, yet it is simple 
enough, after all. . 

As we all know, salt affects the color 
of butter. All butter takes on a deeper 
hue when it has been salted a few hours. 
Take a lot of butter from the churn in 
a mass, salt it in streaks by cutting down 
through it with the ladle and scattering 
salt freely where the ladle went, let it 
stand half a day before working and 
you will see a good illustration of mot- 
tled butter. In a few words, the ex- 
planation is this: Mottled butter is 
caused by uneven distribution of salt ; 
nothing more nor less. 

To avoid this the following plan is an 
excellent one, and one which is followed 
by many of our best butter makers to- 
day. Leave the. butter in granules, 
wash with water cold enough to prevent 
adhesion, drain and salt while still in 
the churn, then revolve the churn or 
tip from side to side until: the butter 
globules mass somewhat and the salt is 
evenly distributed. 

By tipping the churn one way, then 
the other, the salt may be very evenly 
sprinkled on, or a wooden fork of suit- 
able size may be used to stir it up, add- 
ing only a portion of the salt at a time. 

The salt melts or dissolves the 
moment it touches the grains of but- 
ter and each grain is instantly coated 
with brine. Then, when the butter has 


worker, press until moderately dry, and 
pack away. No further working is 
necessary, and there will be no trace of 
streaks or a mottled condition to be 
found. 

Salting in the churn is sure to be a 
favorite method with those who try it. 
The amount of butter can be very 
closely estimated, as the amount from a 
given quantity of cream does not vary 
very materially from time to time. Nor 
is it essential to weigh out the salt each 
time. Measure out a pound of salt; 
usually a full pint of salt will weigh a 
pound, and it is more quickly measured 
than weighed each time. 

Some adhere very tenaciously to the 
old way of twice working their butter, 
but once is a great plenty. If the salt 
is evenly distributed and the excess of 
moisture pressed out, that is sufficient 
and can as well be done at one operation 
as at two. 





Nine thousand maple trees will be 
cut up this Summer on the upper Ken- 
nebec River, Maine, to furnish material 
for filling an order for 1,500,000 blocks 
for shoe lasts. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MIS- 
SOURI BOTANICAL GARDEN. Published 
by. the Board of Trustees, St. Louis, Mo. 

All these reports are welcomed by every 
lover of plant-life as a valuable contribution 
to his knowledge and pleasure. It seems to 
us that the volume for 1896 is even more 
valuable than its predecessors, which is say= 
ing a great deal. The scientific papers con- 
tain an exceedingly valuable study of the 
‘*Juglandacee of the United States,” by the 
Director, Wim. Trelease, which presents in a 
compact form all our knowledge of the life 
habits of the hickories, pecans, walnuts and 
their kindred. This is followed by a simi- 
larly comprehensive study of ‘‘The Agaves 
of the United States,’’ by A. Isabel Mulford, 
and this by ‘‘The Ligulate Wolffias of the 





All these are beautifully illustrated by fine 
lithographs on heavy paper. Henry Wade 
Rogers contributes an excellent paper on 
“The Value of the Study of Botany.”’ 


AMERICAN GRAPE GROWING AND WINE 
making, by George Husmann. New and en- 
tirely revised edition. Published by the 
rene” Judd Company, New York City. Price 


So great have been the improvements in the 
way of new varietiesin pruning and training, 
in marketing and in combating insects and 
fungi injurious to the grape, that after a 
period of barely a dozen years, since the last 
edition of this work appeared, it was found 
necessary to entirely revise and largely re- 
write itin order to keep abreast with the 
times. 

SUGAR BEET SEED. By Lewis 8. Ware, 
editor of The Sugar Beet. Published by the 
rome . 810 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This is a valuable manual on the “ pro- 

duction, requirements and selection of sugar- 

beet seed,’’ by an expert whose abilities have 
received general recognition both in this 
country and in Europe. It is illustrated by 

19 engravings. 

Notes. 


Kit-Fat, a weekly magazine of choice read- 
ing for the family.’ Price 50 cents a year. 


delphia. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health. Published at 27 East 21st street, 
New York. Price 10 cents a number, or $1 a 
year. 


Sixteenth Annual Report of the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Published 
at Trenton, N. J. ! 

Many very attractive nnd beantifally illus- 
trated articles are given in Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly for July, and also several 
excellent short stories. The leading feature 





is a description of General Robert E. Lee’s 


drained a few minutes, remove it to the |- 


United States.’’ by Chas. Henry Thompson. ' 


Published at No. 10 South 18th street, Phila- | Cam 








part in the battles of Fredericksburg 4 
Chancellorsville, written by Colonel John 
Garnett, of the Confederate States ille 
and forming the sixth paper in the \ 
great ‘‘ Lee Series.” ‘The article is profuse 
illustrated with portraits and battle. soem 
Published at New York. Price 25 conte: 
“The Landlord at Lion’s Head,” at 
novel by W. D. Howells, will be begun’ 
the issue of Harper's Weekly dated July 4 
Illustrations for this story have been made” 
W. T. Smedley. : 
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ICE CREAM NOW MADE IN A ME 


T have an ice cream 
perfectly in one minute; as 
crowd will always be 


r that will Te 
it is such a 
around 80 any one can mH 
from $5 to $6 a day selling cream, and from $10 t 
day seliing freezers, as people will always buy 4 
article when it is demonstrated that they can mi 
money by so doing. The is n 2 
and is smooth and free from lumps. I have dong 
well myself and have friends succeeding so well @ 
I felt it my duty to let others know of this opp 
nity, as I fee) confident that any person in 
can make money, as any as can sell : 
the freezer sells itself. . H. Baird & On 0 
Highiand Ave., Station A, Pittsburg, Pa., mn 
you complete instructions and will 
salary, if you can give them your whole oo 





IM ALL AMERICA 


BUT TWO OTHER 


AGRICULTURAL PAPER 


have credit for so large a” 
circulation as is accorded ” 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, | 
WASHINGTON,D.C., | 
and the publishers of the” 
American Newspayer Di) 
rectory guarantee the ac 
curacy of the circulation” 
rating accorded to this” 
paper by a reward of 
One Hundred Dollars, 
payable to the first person” 
ie successfully assails if," 
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THE SOUTHLAND QUEEN 
You ones to know what you are I 
reading The Southland Queen, the only BE 
published in the South; and the oniy hee-keas 
school known, is taught by the WORLD RENOW, 
teacher, Mrs. Jennie Atchley, through fts colum 
How to raise queens, bees, and honey, and in fact 
to make bee-keeping a success is taught in the 
One single copy is worth more to rs 
subscription for a whole year, $1. A 
hive factory, Root’s goods, Dadant’s F’d’n aes t 
supplies. You ail know where to A 
queens and bees for '96. If not, send for ny 
journal and a free catalog that tells all abou! 
rearing. Address, THE JENNIE ATC 
©€0., Beeville, Bee Co, 2 
_When writing mehtion this paper. 


Send for free sample.copy, : 4 
“THE FEATHER.* 
A New National Poultry, Pigeon ami 

Bird Magazine. ‘ 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, | 


Th 
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SINGLE COMB WHITE LEt 
fowls, @1 per 12; @2 per 26° Yair hath ood 
teed. No stock four sale. rchasers well p 
Circular for stamp. Address JOHN M. DAILE 
Morgan Avenue, Holmead Manor, Washington, 
When writing mention this paper. 
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THE STORY OF CUBA 


BY BYRON ANDREWS, 


Siete 2 
aie 


HATIONAL TRIBUNE LIBRARY No, § 


TABLE OF CONTENTS, 4 
Karly History, Products, Commerce’ am 
Population. ,. 
pture of Havana by the British. - 
Slavery and the Slave Trade, 
Principal Cities of the Island. 
Cause of Cuban Discontent. 
The Ten Years’ War. 
A Glimpse of the Interior with Gen. @ 
The Revolution of 1895. ‘ 
LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Map of the Island. vx? 
A Typical Spanish Volunteer. bA 
First meeting of Columbus and the 
Indians. 
City of Havana. 
The Flag of Cuba Libre, 
Portrait of Gen. Cespedes. 
Portrait of Governor-General 
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aay 
a 
«te 


“~~, 


“A 


me 


pos. ‘a 
Gen. Grant Travelling in Pinar Del Rig, 
Portrait of Jose Marti. seit 
Portrait of Gen. Maximo Gomez, 
Portrait of President Betancourt, — 
Portrait of Vice-President Maso, 
Portrait of Gen. Carlos Roloff. a 
Portrait of Lieut.-Gen. Antonio Maceay 
Portrait of Sr. T. Estrada Palma, 
Portrait of Governor-General Valer 
Weyler. si 
bas Sent postpaid for 5 cents ; six: 
mater cael nawsen TRIBUNE, = 
17209 N. ¥. Ave., A" yashineton, : 
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Everybody wants to know something authoritative and 


A COPY FREE. 


BY JOHN McELROY. 


subscription—25 cents—before that date, we will send 


‘@#handsonie booklet of 32 large pages, printed in large, clear 
concise, well-written, and reliable ‘* Life of Maj. Wm. 
Lim the cageer of this great politizal leader, and contains a mass of 

party, is eager to have. Everything in the book is first-class in all respects—paper, print, 


that it will 
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FREE OF COST 
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Mey DEAD 


. ONLY COST YOU 25 CENTS | 
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EVERYBODY WANTS IT. ~~ 
LIFE OF MAJ. WILLIAM. icKINLEY 


definite about Maj. Wm. McKinley, whose aie is nen, a fn 
rs and in all mouths. We have made arrangements to give the American Farmer’s constituency this much-d nformation, 
every one of our subscribers who shall renew his subscription before June 1, and to every new subscriber who shall send in his 
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4 Monthly at Washington, D. C., and 
Baltimore, Md., by 


F The American Farmer Company, 


1S New York Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| «SOUTHERN EDITION OFFICE: 
ae: et, Baltimore, Md. 


~ Entered at the Postoffice at Washington. D. 
e ©., and Baltimore, Md., as second-class matter. 


| TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
YEAR IN ADVANCE, - 25 CENTS 


club raisers. 


3 “Cap ae nents to 
Write for special induccmen pon applica- 


| Advertising rutes made known u 


k Our £6 ow h wetting: 
> g Our readers will oblige us, when ’ 

yo parties advertising in this paper, if they will 
tate that they saw the advertisement tm THE 
A iCAN FAnmeR. This is little trouble and 
nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
wanted by the advertiser. 


When sending in subscriptions specify 

A : efor General or Southern Baltions. 

‘Unless specially directed for the Southern Edi- 

“Bion, all subscriptions will be entered for the 
ral Edition. 


PAPER 


Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
i) tunity to cee it and examine it, with a 
)¥iew to subscribing. | We ask you to 
1) compare its contents, objects, and price 
@ with those of other papers, and see if you 
® do not come to the conclusion that you 
me Ought to have it; that vou cannot afford 

Mtoe do without it. We can assure you 
‘that if you send in your name for one 
"year that you will find it one of the most 
M proiitalle investments that you can make. 

We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
i) mumber more than repays you for the 
‘subscription price for a year. Please 


* | call your neighbor’s attention to the 





+ paper. 
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OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


)) fhe American Farmer Will be Sent 
: in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 


We wil! send Tue American Farm- 
‘ER and any other paper or magazine in 
H@he country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 

‘Bhe periodicals that we club with: 7 


With the 
Name of Periodical. Regular 
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‘ ittle Men and Women... 100 
SE Makin iieseneseccsscmescoesc OD 
Nation! Tribune. 
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bntific American................ 3 
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‘averly Magazine 
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fern riseilla pupeenceuee ° 
ms Magazine 


SATthur’s Home Magazine... 
Ferland Monthly... cece f 
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IN BLOCKS OF THREE. 


| THE AMERICAN FARM- 
ER expresses its apprecia- 
-tfien of the work of its 
friends this year by seek- 
Bs more and more to ad- 
- Wanee the interests of the 
| farmer. That it may go into 
every farm houschold in 
_ the United States, we make 
the following offer for 
BLOCKS OF THREE: 

if you get two subscrib- 
( @rsin addition to your own, 
| three im all, we will send 
the three papers for 


we 


| _. FIFTY CENTS. 
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HE GLEASON HORSE BOOK. 
Don’t fail to improve the fine oppor- 
lity we offer you to get the Gleason 

orse Book- This is admitted to be the 
st horse book ever written, and more 

lan 100,000 copies have been sold at 
piece. We will send it to any ad- 
ges for a club of three subscribers at 
Pus Republicans of California are to 
‘pampas plumes as their campaign 
rations this year. 











ALIFORNIA will get $290,308 of the 
wr bounty which the Supreme Court 
ordered to be paid. 





Sou Californians tried to get upa 
aD business on the lines of the 
: r beet works, but have failed dis- 
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fi are not so “terribly afraid of 
ane competition. ~Men fed on rice 
ver < n seriously compete with those 
liv on bread, meat and beans. 
outlook for cotton is good. Our 
y this Fall will be the lowest 








DUTIES ON AGRICULTURAL 
CTS. 

The deliverances of the Republican 
Convention at St. Louis upon the burn- 
ing question of protection to our agri- 
cultural industries were comprehensive 
and decided. 

They were contained in two planks 
of the platform, which read as follows: 


We condemn the present Administration 
for not keeping faith with the sugar-pro- 
ducers of this country. The Republican 
party favors such protection as vill lead to 
the production on American soil of all the 
sugar which the American people use, and 
for which they pay other countries more 
than $100,000,000 annually. ’ 

To all of our products—to those of the 
mine and field as well as those of the shop 
and factory; to hemp, to wool, the product 
of the great industry of sheep-husbandry, as 
well as to the finished woolens of the mill— 
we promise the most ample protection. 


This seems to cover the whole ground, 
and very completely. It promises, in 
unmistakable terms, such legislation as 
will give to our own farmers the $100,- 
000,000 a year which we have been 
This alone 


PROD- 


spending abroad for sugar. 
will be a great gain for the country. 

One hundred million dollars is an 
immense sum to drain from the country 
every year in gold. To retain it at 
home is not only to make money more 
plentiful with us, but to increase the 
gains of agriculture in every way, by 
giving\those who are now raising other 
products at little profit an opportunity 
to turn their energies in more re- 
munerative directions. If we can pro- 
duce $100,000,000 worth of sugar a 
year—and nobody questions that we 
can—it will make the country richer 
by an hundredfold that 
Every dollar that we can keep and 
spend at home counts for $100 in the 
development of general prosperity. The 
men who get that $100,000,000 will not 
be competitors in raising wheat and 


amount. 


corn—they will be consumers. They 
will spend the money for breadstuffs, 
for. meats, for clothing, and machinery, 
and the additional producers of clothing, 
machinery, ete., required to supply them 
will consume that much more of our 
meat, breadstufts, and other products. 

It is the same with the other agricult- 
ural products—wool, hemp, and other 
things—for which we spend another 
$200,000,000 a year in gold. 

The removal of the protection on 
wool was an infamy for which there was 
no excuse. It was a deliberate sacrifice 
of a great industry, and of the interests 
of more than 1,000,000 of our best class 
of citizens, to gratify the demagogery and 
charlatanism of a pack of blatant incom- 
petents. The thing was so criminally 
inexcusable that it is hard to write of it 
temperately. 

Now, let the Democratic Convention, 
soon to meet at Chicago, follow these 
declarations with ones equally strong in 
favor of justice to American farmers, 


AMERICAN WOOL IN ENGLAND. 

United States Consul Meeker reports 
to the State Department that American 
wool is not well liked in the important 
cloth-making district of Bradford, Eng- 
land, because the workmen are not used 





to its handling, and also because it is 
not considered as well suited to the 
staple fabrics of the district. A lot of 
100,000 pounds of Ohio wool brought 
18 cents, although 23 cents was asked 
for it, and several hundred thousand 
pounds of far-western wools were sent 
back to the United States because the 
prices asked could not be realized, and 
another large quantity of United States 
wool is now lying in warehouse waiting 
a market. 

The explanation of this undoybtedly 
is that the English workingmen and 
manufacturers are notoriously — often 
stupidly—old fogyish, and at once con- 
demn anything that they are “not used 
to.” They have nothing like the in- 
genuity and adaptability of the Amer- 
icans. 





THE SUGAR BOUNTY. 

In spite of all hecan do to conceal 
and belittle it, Secretary Carlisle will 
have to confess a deficiency of at least 
$26,000,000. for the fiscal year ended 
June 30. It has been said all along 
that he would postpone the payment of 
the sugar bounty until July, so as to not 
have it-figure in the deficiency. The 
sugar growers can stand this, but what 
they are most afraid of is that he will 
postpone payment until after election, 
so as to keep the apparent deficiency 
down to the Jowest point during the 
political campaign. = 

Kansas will have 43,000,000 bushels 
of wheat this year, the biggest crop in 
the history of the State, and double that 
of last year. She will need 9,000,000. 
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VICTORY FOR AMERICAN BUTTER. 

{n'a communication recently received 
from the British Board of /Agriculture 
by Acting Secretary of Agriculture 
Dabney, a return is made of samples of 
imported butter analyzed under. the di- 
rection of the Board from May, 1895, 
to February, 1896, inclusive. The total 
number of samples so analyzed was 995, 
representing the products of 12 different 
countries. The countries in whose pro- 
ducts adulterated specimens were found 
were as follows: 

Belgium, five samples, one adulte- 
rated; Denmark, 182 samples, eight 
adulterated ; Germany, 154 samples, 43 
adulterated ; Holland,.250 samples, 66 
adulterated ; Norway and Sweden, 109 
samples, two adulterated; Russia, 49 
samples, five adulterated. The countries 
contributing products among which no 
adulterated specimens were found were 
Argentina, four samples; Austria, 57 ; 
Canada, 39; France,62; New Zealand, 
21; United States, 63. 

In regard tothe adulterated products, 
the noteworthy points are the tremen- 
dous proportion of specimens, over 34 
per cent., from/Germany ; the large pro- 





portion, numbering over 25 per cent., 
contributed from Holland; and the fact | 
that Denmark, by far the largest pa 
tributor of foreign butter products to the 
British market, and enjoying hitherto | 
an almost irreproachable reputation in | 
the butter market, should have contrib- | 
uted, on a total of 182 specimens, eight 
adulterated, or nearly five per cent. 





THE WHEAT MARKET. | 

The wheat market is being buffeted 
by all manner of conflicting rumors, and | 
the operators seem badly at sea for act- 
ual facts. 

On the one hand the bulls contend 
that the harvest in Russia has been very 
poor, that of Austro-Hungary nearly as 
bad, while in France wheat has been 
such a failure that over 100,000,000 
bushels will have to be imported. Also, 
that in this country, in spite of the glow- 
ing reports from Kansas and other sec- 
tions, the crop is generally deficient, and 
the amount in the farmers’ hands is much 
It is stated by 

jcago dealers that the Spring 
will only be 172,000,000 | 
59,000,000 bushels less than | 
last year, while the Winter wheat crop 
will be 271,000,000, making but 473,- 
000,000 bushels in all, as against 612,- 
000,000 bushels in 1892. They claim 
that the amount of the old crop yet in 


smaller than a year ago. 


the hands of the farmers is only 43,- 
000,000 bushels. 

On the other hand, the bears point to 
the cheerful reports of the harvest by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture; they claim to’ha@@e figures that 
the bad news from Russia and Austria 
is exaggerated, and as to the quantity of 
grain still in the hands of the farmers 
they point to the unexpectedly large 
receipts at Chicago. The small advance 
in the price of wheat at the European 
centers scems to support their assertion 
that Europe does not expect to have 
to buy largely of American grain. 

There is an almost entire absence of 
speculation, and to this many attribute 
the low prices. 

We do not know any more about it 
than they do, and not so much as many 
of them, but we feel very certain that 
the price of wheat is going to steadily 
rise, and that before the New Year 
wheat in Chicago will be very near the 
$1 mark. 


ANTHRAX OR CHARBON. 

Dr. R. 8. Hindekoper, of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, finds that anthrax 
or charbon has been a plague ever since 
the begimming of written history. It 
existed in Asia Minor at the time of the 
siege of Troy, and was a plague in Egypt | 
at the time of Moses. The old Greek 
and Latin writers speak of it, and in 
1589 the Senate of Venice prohibited the 
sale of meat, butter, or cheese from affect- 
ed animals. In 1864 more than 1,000 
persons and over 10,000 horses died in 
one part of Russia alone from anthrax. 
The disease reached this country in the 
last century, and is worse in South 
America than in North. The direct 
cause of the disease is always contagion.- 

in an infected district horses may eat 
the rich pasture of the Spring and early 
Summer with impunity, but when grass 
becomes low they crop it close to the 
ground, pull up the roots, around which 
the virus may be lodged, and under 
these conditions the animals are more 


apt to have abrasiéné of the lips or 
tongue by contact with dried stubble 








- 





and dirt on the roots, which favors the 


work in keeping the | pres 


food, and enter the blood-vessel system 
from the stomach and intestines If 
contained in the dustydried hay, or on 
the parched pasture df fate Summer, the 
virus may be inhaled’ and be absorbed 
from the lining of the.lungs. If con- 
tained in harness leather, it needs but 
an abrasion of the skin, as the harness 
rubs it, to transfer the spore from the 
leather to the circulation of the animal. 

The prophylactic treatment formerly 
consisted in the avoidance of certain 
fields and marshes which were recognized 
as contaminated during the months of 
August and September, and had been 
occupied the years in which the out- 
breaks usually occurred. It underwent, 
however, a revolution after the discovery 
by Pasteur of the possibility of pro- 
phylactic inocculation which granted 
immunity from future attacks of the 
disease equal to that granted by the 
recovery of an animal from an ordinary 
attack of the disease. 

This treatment consists in an artificial 
cultivation of the virus of anthrax in 
broths, jellies, or other media, and in 
the treatment of it by means of con- 
tinued exposure to the atmosphere, or to 
a high temperature-for a certain length 
of time, which weakens the virus to such 
an extent that it is only capable of pro- 
ducing an ephemeral fever in the animal 
in which it is inoculated, and which yet 
has retained a sufficient amount of its 
power to protect the animal from inocu- 
lation of a stronger virus, which is carried 
on in some countries at the expense of 
the Government, and is furnished at a 
small cost to the farmers in regions 
where the disease prevails. In this 
country it is made only in private labor- 
atories, 








SCENR, ON MR. COOP3R’S 

Tue Chicago elevatér men are re- 
ported to be strongly fighting to keep 
the price of wheat down-to 55 ,cents, or 
The feeling in‘ the market is 


against them, and that 57 cents is near 


under. 


the correct figure for wheat. 





Arter two years of terribly hard 
sledding Nebraska is now smiling the 
happy smile of assured prosperity. 
Crops could not look better than they do 
this year, and everybody feels that good 
times are surely at hand. 


Ir looks as if canaigre culture is going 
to be a big success in Florida. 








Rape far Sheep. 

As I have had three to four years’ 
experience in raising Dwatf Essex rape, 
I can say it is a most excellent pasture 
for sheep. It requires good soil and 
draws heavy on it. I pasture Dorset 
sheep on it and have never lost one from 
its use. Last~ year I mixed two pounds 
of rape to four of crimson clover and 
sowed six pounds to the acre between 
rows as near as possible with a bow 
seeder and covered. By this method 
the stand was most perfect, and I think 
this made the nearest complete food I 
ever saw. The sheep love it, and in the 
Winter when they could not get at it 
because of the crusted snow would go 
out and lie down and hang around seem- 
ingly to get even a smell of it—M. M. 
Smauu, Venango County, Pa. 
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Hay for Prante. 
The Paris cables announce a total 
failure of the French hay crop. French 
exporters have been buyers of oats in 
New York for some time past, in antici- 
pation of a reduced crop. ‘There is 
also more inquiry for hay for export 
from the United States and Canadian 
ports to France. 


STRAWS. 
Atte 8 

Maine’s forest lanil i$ worth $35,250,- 
000. ted 

Chinese tea-pickers 
eat fish. o% 

The farmers of Central New York 
are going extensively, into bean-raising. 

The total valuation .of all the farm 
products of every ,degcription in this 
country was, by the,lagt, census, $2,460,- 
107,454. 1 Fe 

A new method of stepping hiccoughs 
is said to have been @oeidentally discov- 
ered in a French hospital. It consists 
in thrusting the tongte-put of the mouth 
and holding it thug fera short time. 

When the common earthworm is cut 
in two, to the tail there grows a head and 
to the head there grows a tail, and two 
animals are formed. As the wound 
heals a small white button is formed, 
which afterwards develops into rings 
and a perfect extremity. 

The up-to-date cities now use street- 
sprinklers with wheel-tires six inches 
wide, and the outside of the front tire 
is placed* even with the inside of the 
rear tire, the machine thus rolling 24 





dite not allowed to 
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HOW. ROLLIN C. COOPER. 

A Very Successful 
Parmer. 
Hon. Rollin C. Cooper>of Coopers- 
town, N. D., was born in Washtenaw 
County, Mich., in 1845. His father and 
mother were Vermonters, and farmers, 
who went to Michigan in 1832. He 
was the youngest boy of a large family. 
When about 13 he went to Minnesota 
to live with an elder brother, but in 1861 
they all got the gold fever, and struck 
out for Colorado. He immediately went 
to work for himself, and after a few 
years of mining, began stockraising and 
farming He was successful in this and 
remained in Colorado altogether for 20 
years. Then the new Territory of Da- 
kota attracted him, and he migrated 
thither. Success followed him, and he 
is now the proprietor of a maguificent 
farm of 7,000 acres, well-stocked in 


North Dakota 


ROLLIN COOPER. 

every respect. He is also the proprietor 
of a fine grain elevator at Cooperstown, 
and has other interests. He is muth in 
love with North Dakota, on account of 
its productiveness, its healthful climate, 
and the advantages it offers to the in- 
dustrious, prudent and skillful. He 
thinks that the Winters there are not 
nearly so hard as in former years. He 
is a strong Republican in politics, and 


NORTH D_KOTA FARM. 


has been honored by his fellow-citizens 
with several important offices. He has 
been Commissioner of his County ever 
since it was first organized, and has been 
a member of the North Dakota Legis- 
lature. 





HON. HARRY S. OLIVER. 
A Live Young Farmer and Hustling 
Citizen of North Dakota. 


Hon. Harry §. Oliver, of Lisbon, N. 
D., who among his many distinctions 
has that of being the best parliamenta- 
rian in the North Dakota Legislature, 
was born in Chautauqua County, N. Y., 
and was educated at Panama, N.Y. He 
went to Dakota in 1880 and settled in 
Ransom County, where he purchased 
1,200 acres of land and commenced to 
raise wheat. After four years’ trial he 
determined that wheat alone would 
bankrupt any man if followed long 
enough. He then began raising stock. 
Purchasing some thorgughbred Holstein 
cattle, an imported Norman stallion; and 
a few grade mares, he commenced to 
convert the straw that the farmers had 
previously burned into grade Normans 


H. 8S. OLIVER. 


and Holsteins. He also keeps from 200 
to 300 hogs all the time. These range 
upon the stubblefields in the Spring and 
Fall, and are fattened for the markets 
upon corn, barley, broomcorn, millet, and 
the screenings from the other grain raised 
upon the farm. By this method the 
crops are rotated so that he gets much 
better results; and when the hot winds 
and drouth comes he has a few cars of 
stock to help out. He says: 

“Tn these days of competition in all 
classes of ' business and low prices it re- 
quires as much business method and 
skill to operate a farm as' any other 
business, and he that would succeed 
must vacate his seat at the corner 
grocery, quit howling and grumbling 
about the hard times, go about his busi- 
ness in a business-like manner, and he 
will be surprised at the results.” 

As Mr. Oliver is‘a good speaker and 
popular in his manners, the Republican 
Jeaders prevailed on him to accept the 
nomination for County Assessor in 1882, 
and he was elected. In 1884 he was 
elected to the Territorial Legislature ; 
a member of the Lisbon Council in 
1886. He has been elected to the 
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Wasuineron, D. C., June 30, 1896, 


TEMPERATURE, 


The week ending June 29 was cooler than usual “Over the ea 
Mountain Slope, on the immediate California coast, in the Middle 
and over portions of the upper Ohio Valley and Lake Region. The detici 
temperature was nowhere very marked, exceeding four degrees per day oy 
limited areas in the Middle Atlantic States and southern Rocky Mountain 

On the north Pacific Coast, throughout the Plateau districts, over the nort 


ern portion of the upper-Lake Region, 


States the week averaged warmer than usual, the temperature excess ranging 
three to six degrees per day over the east Gulf States and portions of th 


Lake Region, and from three to seven 


stern Rocky 
Atlantic Stat s, 
leney in 
er only 
Region, 
h- 
and generally throughout the Southern 
from 
upper 
districts, 


degrees per day in the Plateau 


In the west Gulf States the week averaged from one to four warmer than usual, 


The temperature extremes of the week have not been unusual, with the excepti 
of the maximum temperature over northeastern Texas on the 28th and 2th 
, 


yn 


which was as high as any previous record for the third decade of June. 


PRECIPITATION, ‘ 


Over Arkansas, Oklahoma, eastern Kansas, the greater part of Missouri 
and generally throughout the Ohio Valley, the rainfall during the week was 


greater than usual, the amount generally ranging from one to three inc! 


hes, and 


over a few localities reaching four inches or more. Ample rains have also fallen 
over portions of Iowa, Wisconsin, southern Minnesota, and portions of the Middle 
and South Atlantic States. Florida, extreme southern Louisiana, and central 
Texas received more than the usual amount.’ 

In the upper Missouri Valley, and over portions of the Upper Mississippi 
Valley, Lake. Region, northern New England, and much of the east Gulf States 
the rainfall of the week is below the average, the deficiency generally ranging 


from one-helf to one inch. While good 


rains have fallen over portions of north- 


central Texas, the greater part of that State received very little rain. 

The average rainfall in Texas from April 15 to date, as determined from the 
records. of 24 stations, is about 2.50 inches. For practically the same stations 
and period in 1895 the rainfall was nearly 15 inches, against. slightly over eight 


inches for 1894. 
of unusual severity during the season of 


It will thus be seen that this State has suffered from a droucht 


1896, the report from the central station 


of the Climate and Crop Service indicating that the early corn crop has been per- 
manently injured, and that cotton is seriously damaged. 


GENERAL 


REMARKS, 


The week ending June_29 has been exceptional favorable, and most crops 


have made rapid and healthy growth. 
Winter-wheat harvest continues in 


the central and northern portion of the 


Winter-wheat belt, but has been interrupted to some extent by cloudy and rainy 


weather in some sections. 


_ Corn has made exceptionally progress during the week, and the early part of 
this crop is being laid by in excellent condition as far north as Nebraska, Lowa, 


and Illinois. 


In Texas and portions of Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 


Georgia, corn has suffered from drouth, the early crop in Texas and Arkansas 
being too far advanced to be saved by rain. 

Cotton has improved over the eastern portions of the cotton region, but con- 
tinues to suffer from drouth over the western portions. The complaints of injury 
by lice are much Jess numerous than during the preceding weeks. . 

Reports generally indicate that tobacco is in excellent condition, especially 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. Curing has begun in North Carolina. 








the railroads required the farmers to 
ship all grain through the elevators or 
to put the same in sacks and pay local 
freight. Mr. Oliver introduced what is 
known as the Oliver Open Wheat 
Market Bill, and secured its passage, 
giving to the farmers the right to ship 
in cars and at the same rate as the ele- 
vators, The railroads partially com- 
plied with this law, but refused to give 
platforms free, which farmers could load 
from tanks. At the special session of 
the Legislature, held in June, 1892, he: 
introduced the Platform Bill, requiring 
the railroad companies to erect “at all 
stations and sidings in the State plat- 
forms from which farmers could spout 
the grain into ears. This the railroads 
have done, which has made the elevators 
buy upon a much smaller margin. 

Mr. Oliver is a Republican, and be- 
lieves a high protective tariff is for the 
best interest of the agricultural classes, 
and that the free coinage of silver would 
be detrimental to every interest in the 
Nation. 





PERSONAL. 


Ephraim H. Hyde, ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
of Connecticut, died at Stafford, June 18, 
aged 84. In 1852 he organized the Tolland 
County Agricultural Society, and wag its 
President till 1860, and from 1864 to 1868; 
was President of the State Society from 1858 
to 1881; Vice-President of the New England 
Agricultural Society from its beginning; Vice- 
President of the State Board of Agriculture 
from 1866 to 1882; Chairman of the Commis- 
sioners on Diseases of Domestic Animals for 
over 30 years, and Trustee and President of 
the Storrs Agricultural College, beside hold- 
ing other offices in agricultural bodies. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club has ex- 
pended $5,000 in investigating cases Of 
forged and false pedigrees and has cancelled 
445 pedigrees in its herd book. A Kentuckian 
has been sent to the Insane Asylum by his 
friends to escape the criminal proceedings in- 
stituted against him by the American Jersey 
Cattle Club for falsifying pedigrees. 

Mrs, Anna Clemmer, Dairy and Food Com- 
missioner of Colorado, is the first woman in 
history to hold such a position. She not «nly 
maintains a pleasant home, but looks after a 
herd of Jersey cattle and makes, it is said, 
200 pounds of butter every month. She has 
a hay ranch of 160 acres, and raises a large 
number of chickens every year. 


John Davis Williams French, of North An- 
dover Depot, Mass., who is now acing his 
fifth term as President of the Bay State Agri- 
cultural Society, is a successful breeder of 
Ayrshire cattle, and his star cow, Roxanna, 
has given, in 14 years, 81,323 pounds of milk, 
or nearly 41 tons. He is, likewise, an en- 
thusiastic forester, and the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for promotigg Agriculture gave him a 
$1,000 prize for the best plantation of Eu- 

larch—15,000 trees on five acres; also 
a silver pitcher for his plantation of white- 
ash. Last Spring he set out 4,000 white Pine | 
and spruce trees. _ 

R.J. Reddingeef Experiment, is President, 
and M. L. of Sparta, Secretary of 
the Georgia Association. 


| out 46 strong, and with 18 horses + 


the country, and known around New York 
as “the Cranberry King,” died at his home 
June 5, from the results of a runaway acci- 
dent a few days previous. He was an active 
politician, at one time a Republican, and 
later a Democrat. He had held several im- 
portant public positions. 


Mr. T. G. Newman, manager of the Bee 
keepers’ Union, and so long editor of the 
American Bee Journal,is now a citizen of 
San Diego, Cal. 


The largeat sheep owner in the world is 
said to be Mr. 8. McCaughey, of the Coonong 
Station, at Jerilderie, New South Wales. Ile 
has 3,000,000 acres of land and last seasop 
shore 1,000,000 sheep. 


Senator John Beard, of Alameda County, 
Cal., 10 years ago planted an acre of locust 
trees. Last season he sold all the trees there 
on measuring six inches in diameter to a se. 
captain for ship timber, and made S045 by 
the transaction, besides cutting 30 cords of 
wood for use. 


George Bell, 4 farmer near Newburg, Mich., 
lost his only team by lightning and was him- 
self so severely shocked as to }e unaile to 
work. Without wasting any time in telling 
him how much they sympathized with him 
over his loss, the energetic neighbors | — 
his little farm plowed, dragged and ) uted 
in corn, Then a subscription paper \as put 
ander way to purchase a horse for lim to 
cultivate the corn with. 

The Chicago Produce warns fari 
shippers against C. R. Horrie & Co., é 
commission merchants, who are |iheraly 
circularizing the country. 

The butter, cheese and e 0 
Herman Schmidt, 151 Reade St., New Yo" 
was closed by the sheriff last wi"' 
account of judgment secured by I} me 
National Bank tor $15,020. ‘The have 
are said to be $70,000, divided amonye & '0"5 
list of creditors who had sold him StOC h . 
some time. He had transferred all his pro 
erty to his father-in-law, Mr. Kramer “4 m- 
ing to owe him money on account. 

Seen, sel - 
It was True. 

Late in the evening a report spread 
through the train that we had a= fe 
low-passenger a man worth $20,000,009, 
who had got on at Buffalo. [ made in- 
quiry of the porter of my car, and he 
replied : 4 

“Dat’s what dey say, sab, but yo 
can’t allts tell. He’s in the next cab, 
but I can’t dun say if he’s rich till maw 


re F | 

n’. 
- kone d 
and 


rs and 


allege d 


egg house 


Next morning the porter bec 
me into the smoking compartment 
said : . 

“ Dat story was all true, sab. 

“ Then he’s worth $20,000,000, eb 

“ All of dat, sah, an’ mebbe mo. 

“ How did you find out?” 

“From de odder —_ sab. 
"gemlan has jest gin him 10 cents, 
cael “ws a cum down wid 
quarter!” 
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~ "The new Connecticut forest map —_ 
that over one-third of the State 1s giv® 


The area of woodlat 
es peoe increased. by the growing \P 
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“THE. GARDEN. 


_ 
STRAWBERRIES. - 
guoparative aa Over 100 Varie- 
pron AmernioaN Farwer: I 
» below as clearly and candidly as I 
‘qhow the result not only of this 
retest but of many years’ experience 
praw be rry specialist, 
EXTREMELY EARLY VARIETIES. 
Meeks Early.—Very firm, perfect 
lor, good size. Profitable on rich soil. 
Improved Westbrook.—Its produet- 
jreness, firmness, perfect color and 
od size make it a highly profitable 
parket berry. But soil must be rich. 
Murray.—A better market berry than 
Weeibrook under average culture, Sev- 
era! days later. : 
Hlofman.—Not productive enough 
pis for north to pay. ite 
Fleanor.—Very promising, but not 
fully teste d here. 
EARLY VARIETIES. 





































meltzer.—Similar to “Michel, but 
Jyrger aud more productive, Puys well 
r Michel.—Profitable as this is in the 
West and Southwest, it does not pay | 
bere. 

\rkancas Traveler.—An exceedingly 
deat hover of large berries. 

(‘lyde.—Productive of large berries | 
ghici | in firmness, 

Rio, Dayton, Van Deman.—Fine 
ierrics all of them, but not productive 

wh to pay. 

Newnan.—This standard Southern 
berry docs not pay this far north. 

eder Wood.—Moderately prolific, 
but rather soft. 

MEDIUM EARLY VARIETIES, 

Bubach.—Ite huge size and unfail- 
ing productiveness make it our great 
warket berry. 


ille.—Similar to Bubach. 
Rismarek.—Promises to be an excel- 
lent pollenizer for Bubach, as it resem- 


Greeny 





bles it closely in plant aad berry. 

('rawtord, Beecher, Mary, Enormous, | 
Mor-ball.-These varieties are good 
oniy on very rich soil. 

Gandy Belle, ‘Tennessee Prolific, 
Wiolverton.—These varieties are of the 
highest value as pollenizers for Bubach, | 
Greenville aud other large pistillates | 

Wm. Belt-—A superb grower, not 
fully tested as to fruit. , 

Krandywine-—In flavor, color, size, | 
productivenecss and shipping qualities 
about perfect. 

Belle.—Rusts some, but bears good 
trop of huge, flat, misshapen berries. 

Barton, Crescent, Haverland, Great 
Pacitic, Phillips, Love, Princess, Saunders, 
Biel, Splendid, Muskingum, Holland, 
Edgar, (Queen.—These all bear good 
ermps and are safe average market varie- 


eect Berry Bulletin for July, 1896. 
berry plants produce one crop, 
they never bear again. A new plant 
must be grown every year for next 
season’s crop. 

In the effort to bear fruit and mature 
perfect seed, plants become completely 
exhausted. 

In this weak condition they at once 
offer an abiding place for germs of dis- 
easé and a depository for eggs of future 
insect pests, 

A dying plant also endangers health 
and vigor of new growth ; hence all old 
canes and plants should be removed and 
burned immediately after fruiting. 

In berries not only remove all 
old canes, but all weak and unthrifty 


new growth. Four or five vigorous } 


canes in each hill are sufficient for best 
results, 


More than a score of distinct and 
separate diseases are found among rasp- 
berries. 

The most common are “ Orange rust ” 
on black caps and “Curl leaf” among 
reds, 

Hills so affected should be dug gut, 
root and branch, and burned at once. 

The removal of weak and dying 
canes, judicious pruning, to admit free 
circulation of air, and thorough cultiva- 
tion, are the great safeguards against in- 
sects and disease. 

“Bordeaux mixture,” “ kerosene 
emulsion” “white hellebore” and 
kindred remedies are sometimes nec- 
essary, and the successful grower should 
know when and how to use them. All 
are quickly prepared and easily applied. 

It is a question whether strawberry 
beds should be allowed to bear more than 
one crop. 

If season has been favorable, and a 
large crop produced, or if grass and 
weeds have been allowed to take posses- 
sion, then do not hesitate to plow under 
and start new beds. 

If, however, a small crop was produced 
from vigorous vines and the beds kept 
free from grass and weeds, as they should 
be, then the second year, or even a third, 
may be profitable, depending much on 
season, fertility of soil, cultivation, ete. 

When old beds are to continued, 
they should be mowed immediately after 
fruiting and burned over. Then reduce 
rows to six inches in width, hoe out all 
weeds and grass, apply fine manure, and 
cultivate often same as new beds. 

With this treatment, new runners will 
soon appear and a nice matted row may 
be secured, producing many berries the | 
following season. 

Asa rule, new beds every year are 
most profitable and satisfactory.—M. A. 
THAYER, Spart®, Wis. 


oo) 


A Smart Gardener. 


Every lover of art knows of the cele- 
brated works of Meissonier, the painter. 





ties. 

Cumberland, Parker Earle.—These 
varieties have a fatal weakness, They ave 
wo soft to carry to market. 

(ulumbian, Cloud.—These varieties 
do not pay this far north. 
l’rolitic of firm berries, but 

e enough. 
ianah.—This variety, which has cre- 
ale! « creat stir south, will not pay here. 


Cyclone, 


Kulinee—A powerful  pollehizer. 
Berrics large but rough. 

Warlield.—This great standard of the 
West and Northwest ranks far below 
Ure eet here. 

lvanhoec.—A firm, large, well-colored, 
productive market berry. 

Brunette, Banquet.—Claim to be of 
pericct flavor, but [ have never been able 
lo find chough fruit to get the taste well 


in niy mouth. 
West Lawn.—This ranks with my 
largest and most valuable market ber- 


nes, 
Smith's Seedling —A good average 
rry, but not at all extraordinary. 


Shockless—Too soft to ship. 
Shuster’s Gem.—Exceedingly prolific 


of berries of the Crescent type. Iknow 
to heavier bearer. 
_ Louise-—A good productive average- 
tized s!aminate. 

Luly 'hompson.-—Ripens among the 
first medium early varietics. Bears here 


aheavy crop of large, well-colored ber- 
les, 


LATEST VARIETIES. 
Gandy.—A superb berry, but not pro- 


tfc except under very high culture. 

Atoina.—Equal to Gandy in size and 
“ more productive under average con- 
Itions, 


_Equinox.—The latest of all. Pro- 
he, of fair size but of poor flavor. 

limbvell.—A well flavored table berry, 
ut fails to color well. 

he following varieties I have dis- 
tardel—some of them as worthless, 
“ine of them as inferior to varieties ‘of 
fmilar character: 

Acme, May King, Ontario, Pearl, 
‘gina, Stevens, Accomac, Beebe, Bel- 
wont, Bomba, Capt. Jack, Dew, Gillespie, 
Hatfield, Bever y, Lida, Manchester, 
fonmouth, Oregon, Everbearing, Bid- 
Well, Pineapple, Southard, Sterling, A la- 

ma, Bessie, Cameronian, California, 
Cysial City or Hyslop, Jesse, Clark’s 

tly or Karly Idaho, Jersey Queen, 
Mam») th, Old Ironclad, Price, Felton, 
Gypsy, leviathan, Kentacky, Pansy, 

‘4yinan, Yale~-O. W. Buacknat, 

ittrell, N. C. 


Disease of Strawberry Leaves. 





The disease by which the leaves of 


e ttrawberry become 
tun black and fade is due to a fungus, 
‘minute plant, which grows in the leaf, 
md is known as strawberry rust. It is 

vented by spraying the leaves with 

















on the planta 


a a : a the plants, as lime is injurious to them. 
tlved in water; six ounces of lime, also = . ‘. 
sired & in water. The two mixtures} | Beecham’s pills for consti- 

poured into a vessel and stirred, then . 
trived, and sufficient water is added to| ation rot and 25*. Get the 
Make cix quarta. This is a 


Now Meissonier not only could paint, 
| but he could tell a good story, and he 
was especially fond of relating the little 
| anecdote of his gardener, whose horti- 
cultural erudition was remarkable. A 
smattering of learning is a dangerous 
thing, and Meissonier’s gardener had a 
little knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
which he was fond of using to name his 
different plants. Meissonier for a long 
time was skeptical of the correctness of 
his gardener’s Latin, so one day he set 
a trap for him by, giving him the roe of 
a red herring and asking what seed it 
was. Without hesitating the Yardener 
ave it a long Latin name, and prom- 

d that it would bloom in about three 
weeks. Meissonier chuckled to himself, 
and agreed to inspect the blooms in three 
weeks or more. 
the painter questioned his learned horti- 
culturist about it, and that party led 
him into the hot-house to an enormous 
flower-pot. There, sure enough, were 
the blooms in the nature of the heads 
of six red herrings just emerging from 
the dirt inthe pot. Meissonier breathed 
a deep sigh, and shook his gardener’s 
hand, exclaiming, “ What a wonderful 
man you are!”—Harper’s Round 
Table. 


The Use of Gypsum. 


The best time of the year to apply 
gypsum to any crop is in the Spring, 
when the growth is starting. It is use- 
less to apply any fertilizer when a crop 
has made the most of its growth ; the 
proper time is when the growth is begin- 
ning. The common way of spreading 
gypsum is by hand, a slow and disagree- 
able way, certainly, but the only ma- 
chine ever in the market seems to have 
gone out of use for want of patronage. 
As only a bundred pounds per acre of 
this fertilizer are used, it is not much of 
a labor to sow it by hand. The best 
way of using it doubtless is to mix it 
with the manure by ing it in the 
stables, to prevent the usual odor which 
arises, and to scatter it on the manure in 
the yard for the same purpose. Then it 
does some good by preventing th of 
the ammonia from the manure, “And it 
gets into the soil where it will do the 
most good in the end. Gypsum is to be 
procured of the dealers in implements or 
seeds for the farm. The usual cost is 50 
cents a bushel weighing 80 pounds. 


The Cabbage Fly. 

The small worms in the roots of the 
eabbages and turnips are the young of a 
small fly, which lays its eggs in the roots, 
near the ground, and the eggs soon hatch 
into small white worms, that eat into the 
roots and kill the gem The fly is 
closely related to onion fly. The 
remedy is to scatter .air-slacked lime 
around the cabbage stems on the ground. 
This deters the flies from laying eggs on 
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A WHEW TOBACCO PEST. 


A Warning to Tobacco Growers. 

A small caterpillar has been discovered 
mining the leaves of growing tobacco. 
The caterpillar is about one-half inch 
long, greenish, with a dark brown head. 
It makes an irregular or biotch mine by 
eating the green matter or parenchyma 
of the leaf, leaving the skins intact and 
the leaf transparent. The caterpillar is 
extremely voracious and_as several usu- 
ally mine one leaf the leaf is soon ren- 
dered worthless. The insect belongs to 
the sub-family of Tineid moths, whose 
best known re tatives are the 
clothes and fur moth and the Angumois 
grain moth. This particular species is 
yet unnamed. 

Remedies.—Being protected by the 
skins of the leaf, no ordinary poison or 
insecticide will destroy this pest, nor can 
it be hand-picked without destroying the 
leaf. The only treatment isto watch for 
leaves showing transparent blotches and 
when found to remove and burn them. 
So far this pest has been reported only 
from one locality in North Carolina, but 
it behooves tobacco growers every where 
to look out for it and destroy it as soon 
as it appears. If it becomes common it 
will greatly harm the tobacco industry 
of the State— Gerald McCarthy, Ento- 
mologist, N. C. Experiment Station. 





= How Tobacco is Cured. 

The curing of tobacco for use con- 
sists of drying it first, then putting it in 
a bulky mass so that a fermentation 
may take place, by which the peculiar 
properties of the leaf, due to the nico- 
tine in it, may be developed and some 
essential oils also in the leaf may be | 
fixed, that the fragrance due to them in 
the burning may be preserved. First, 
the leaves, either loose or still on the | 
stalk, are slowly dried in the shade— 
the sun would totally destroy the value 
of them—or they are dried in a house 
by a mild fire heat by means ef a stove 
and flues. When the drying is com- 
pleted'the leaves are left until a damp 
day, or steam is made in the house, that 
the leaves may not break up and be de- 
stroyed, and are packed in bulk after 
being made into small bundles, called 
hands, which consist of 12 leaves tied 
together by the stems. These ase placed 
in a pile, the ends lapped over each 
other somewhat to get a level pile; the 
heap is made a foot wide and high, or 
more, as the quantity may be, but it 
must be so large and compact as to se- 
cure some heat by the fermentation in 
the mass. This is the critical point in 
the curing, for on this the flavof and 
quality depend. This process takes two 
weeks or so, but experience is the guide 
as to when the leaf becomes sufficiently 
fragrant. The tobacco is then spread 
out and dried, and is packed in cases 
and pressed down solidly to keep out 
the air, thus improving by age. 





Tobacco Quids. 
J. D. McCall, of Florence County, S. 
C., gathered 6,944 pounds of tobacco 
from four acres, which he sold for 
$560.16. It cost him $120 to make it. 


Mrs. B. L. Paling, of Escambia, Es- 
cambia County, Fla, housed from three- 
quarters of an acre 537 pounds of cigar- 
leaf tobacco, which netted her over 
$1,200. 

In Vance County, N. C., seven farmers 
averaged 792 pounds of tobacco per 
acre, which netted them each $383.12 
per acre. 





The Field. 

C. E. Kelsey, Marshall County, Miss. : 
Peavine hay has no superior, if an equal, 
for all kinds of animals, from hogs up, 
young mules, horses and cattle, sheep | 
and goats, and I will say hogs will keep 
fat on it through the most severe Win- 
ters without any other feed, and old 
horses and mules will do well on it if 
not regularly worked. 


Alfalfa is the great natural subsoiler. 
Its roots open up pores in the earth and 
conduct the waters downward. 


Peeding Alfalfa. 

Feeding alfalfa alone is wasteful, as 
the hay contains too large a proportion 
of protein, the most valuable constituent 
of food, and by feeding nothing but 
alfalfa much of this is wasted. To se- 
cure the best results it should be fed 
with some coarse fodder, such as corn 
stover or any grass hay, and some grain 
containing fat—Prof. E. O. Wooton, 
New Nexico Experiment Station. 

Farmers’ Pests Dying. 

Grasshoppers that have for two sea- 
sons played sad havoc with the crops of 
Wayne County, Pa. and which have 
this season swarme® throughout the 
County in vast numbers, greatly dis- 
couraging the farmers, are suddenly 
dying, and/they are to be found lifeless 
everywhere. 

Examination has disclosed under their 








them. In some of the fields the grass- 
hoppers are found to have been killed 
by this insect. 
Scientific Agriculture. 
Some say book farming or science in 
agriculture will lead a man to ruin; but 
i say, does any farmer have too much 
knowledge for his calling? _We should 
use every effort to get all we can per- 
taining to methods of agriculture. Every 
farmer should make somé experiments 
and know for himself which will pay him 
and what he is doing at a loss, particu- 
larly in regard to fertilizers.— President 
D. D. Denise, New Jersey Board of 
Agriculture. 
» Knowledge Pays. 
I oniy wish we could get our farmer 
boys to fully realize that knowledge pays 
on the farm as it pays elsewhere in life, 
and that those who are best equipped 
make the greatest success, other things 
equal, There is still plenty of 
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wings a very small louse which kills, 





HEAVY DAMAGE TO PEANUT CROP. 


Hail and Wind Storms in Tidewater 
Virginia Wrought Much Destruction. 
The hail and wind-storms which have 
swept over North Carolina and Tide- 
water Virginia last month were far more 
destructive than was: at first reported. 
The peanut crop in;the Norfolk region 
was damaged fully 50 per cent., while 
the potato crop is almost anvihilated. 
The destruction of crops in the western 
end of Orange County, N. C., was so 
great that many farmers have given up 
their land and are going elsewhere to 
seek employment. Others have begun 
to plow up their fields to plant late crops 
of corn. 
Fields were torn to pieces, and not 
even cotton stalks were left in most in- 
stances. The ground was completely 
covered with ice. Men who were caught 
out in the storm were beaten fearfully, 
and some are reported injured. Chickens 
and fowls and birds were killed. It is 
estimated that the damage was from 
$50,000 to $60,000. ‘The people are 
reported to be in destitute circumstances 
in Orange County. 
In Tanner’s Creek District; Norfolk 
County, the storm assumed the force of 
a tornado, and several dwellings were 
demolished, a barn being lifted bodily 
and hurled through the air. Heavy 
fragments of the structure were carried 
a quarter of a mile. 








Catch Crops to Substitute Short Hay. 
The most trustworthy crop to make 
up for the short hay yield is sweet corn 
of some of the early varieties, as_ Nar- 
ragansett, which is the largest of the 
sweet kinds, and yields a heavy amount 
of forage. It may be planted up tothe 
middle of July in southern New York 
and mature a good crop. The Mexican 
is equally good, having the most sugar in 
it of all the sweet corns. It should be 
planted in rows 30 inches apart, with 
the seeds eight inches apart in the rows, 
or three together at intervals of 24 
inches, which is, on the whole, the better 
way. 

Sanfoin was tried some years ago by 
a farmer on Long Island, who failed to 
get any good result from it. It thrives 
on light sandy land, and comes into use 
only the third year after sowing. It has 
never made any success here, although 
the French farmers grqw it to a consider- 
able extent on the vety light lands on 
which clover will nét* thrive. It is not 
a hay plant, but is cut green and fed in 
that condition. Golden German millet 
is an excellent, quick-growing crop, and 
succeeds everywhere. It may be sown 
now, using one peck of seed to the acre, 
and cut in September will yield two tons 
or more per acre, on good land, of very 
excellent hay. Sanfoin ‘Ss sown in much 
the same way as clover; 12 pounds of 
seed toanacre, ~*~ ‘ 


Alsike Clover,and Timothy. 


There is no better preparation for a 
vigorous timothy sod than to sow Alsike 








ter than@he common red clover, because 

it does not grow so rankly as to smother | 
the grass sown with it. When the Al- 

sike grows up the second year and seeds | 
with its first and only crop, the entire 

plant dies,and its roots scattered through 

the soil begin at once to rot, furnishing 

an abundance of plant food for the grass 

roots. Up to the time the Alsike clover 

is cut, the timothy will not make much 

growth, but so soon as the Alsike is out 

of the way, the timothy shoots up and 

its roots spread so that a complete sod is 

very quickly formed. A good growth 

of Alsike clover and a second crop of 
timothy, the latter a ton and a half per 

acre, have been grown in the Northern 

States the same year. With the com- 

mon red clover there isa second growth, 

which keeps the timothy back so that it 

does not fill the ground until the third 

year. Though red clover is a biennial, 

it lasts longer than the Alsike, for one 

reason, probably, because it is a more 

uncertain seeder. If red clover fails to 

seed through too frequent cutting, its life 

may be continued until the third year, 

and possibly longer. This is true also 
of most other biennials. 





Poor Quality of Overripe Hay. 

Prof. Thos. Shaw: When elover is 
cut at the right time it is in itself almost 
a perfect food. If properly cured when 
thus cut it will be eaten up clean, and 
none wasted, but if net cut until over- 
ripe the stems will become so woody that 
live stock will not eat them unless im- 
pelled by hunger. And the shedding 
of the leaves will algo be much greater 
while the clover is being cured. 
Timothy when overripe loses in the 
same way, but not so quickly as clover. 
And it should be kerne in mind that in 
some dry seasons whey warm winds blow 
there may be jos; in, succulence to so 
great an extent that the grass will be 
spoiled for first-class hay even before it 
-has reached full maturity. It begins to 
cure while it is growing, and the mo- 
ment such indications manifest them- 
selves there should be no further delay 
in cutting. Native | make excel- 
lent hay when cut'Sf the right stage, but 
the quality is ver ‘much impaired if 
they are not cut until after grain har- 
vest. Of course where a large crop is 
to be harvested it sy ‘not be possible to 
cut all the crop whew at its best, but it 
would be far better°#a such instances 
cut some of the crop rather under-ripe 
than to allow some of it to get overripe 
because of inability to cut it. And if 
the her should: prove very showery 
it would be better to allow the hay to 
get overripe than to cnt it then, for it is 
simply impossible to cure hay at such a 
time. . 





The Sugar Beet. 

The p are that about 7,000 
acres will be planted to beets at Chino, 
Cal., 1,200 at Anaheim, and some scat- 
tering acreage near Santa Ana, Norwalk, 
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oa Chicago, June 16th, "95, 
ere My dear Mrs. Pinkham: — 
ta a = . ° 
This is a happy day. I am well and gaining weight daily, 
<5 but shall continue the treatment and Vegetable Compound 
ec during the summer, as you suggest. Uncle knows noth- 
<5 
Be ing about what you have done for me, because it would 
2 make things very unpleasant in the family. I would 
3 like to give you a testimonial to publish, but father 
Se, would not allow it. ... I shall be married in Sep- 
ss tember, and as we go to Boston, will call upon you, 
ae How can I prove my gratitude? .., ; 
8 LUCY FE. W. 
» ie 
Bye hd 
BSS, Just such cases as the above leak out in 
ie ° . 
Rod women’s circles, and that is why the confi- 
Bia Se 
Se dence of the women of America is bestowed 
EGS * 
mO upon Mrs. Pinkham. 
oT) 2) y i . . 
eis Why are not physicians more candid with 
aie women when suffering from such ailments? 
a= Women want the truth, and if they cannot 
<= get it from their doctor, will seek it elsewhere 
0 ~ 
22 
wis 
Be ” 
Pas 
fe i inkham Med. Co., L M 
% Lydia E. Pinkham Med. Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Bod 
eo 
Fie BOATS Ar Ol OT Ot Ae TO AO AINE TROT OMS OT OTE LT IAT LI OAR LT Ot Ol SO oT RT Oe et fe «: 
Pad PDA CABO AB OUNE OAL DON Apa ALO POAL UAE OA Tay LOU POA LAL APO ALE OAL ALOE Uae Seer ethas Santas [effet Bah 17 


A Charming Story of Medicine and Marriage. 


Two Open Letters from a Chicago Girl. , 






































Happy Day 
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MONG the tens of thousands of women who apply 
A’ to Mrs. Pinkham for advice and are cured, are 
many who wish the facts in their cases made pub- 
lic, but do not give permission to publish their names, 
for reasons as obvious as in the following, and no name 
is ever published without the writer’s authority; this is 
a bond of faith which Mrs. Pinkham has never broken, 


Chicago, Jan. 5th, ’95. 
My dear Mrs. Pinkham: — 

A friend of mine, Mrs. » wants me to write you, because she 
says: ‘‘you did her so much good.”” I am desperate. Am nineteen 
years of age, tall, and weighed 138 pounds a year ago. I am now 
a mere skeleton, From your little book I think my trouble is profuse 
menstruation, My symptoms are... ete. 

Our doctor (my uncle) tells father that I am in consumption, and 
wants to take me to Florida. Please help me! Tell me what 
to do, and tell me quickly. I am engaged to be married in 
September, Shall I live to see the day? ... 





LUCY E. W. 








7 Australian Salt Bush. | 
In view of the great interest now be- | 
ing taken in the Australian salt bush | 
(Atriplex semibaccatum), the new forage 
plant for alkali soils, Director Devol, of | 


clover seéd with it. The Alsike is bet-| the Experiment Station at Tucson, ' as it is dry. Small grain or grass may 


Arizona, sends the following” brief | 
method of growing it: The ‘seeds are | 
flat, somewhat heart-shaped, about one- 

tenth of an inch long, and of a brown- 

ish or redish green color. If covered in 

wet soil when fresh they are apt to rot, 

but sown before a rain and lightly 

covered with soil, or preferably covered 

with grass or weeds and kept moderately 

moist they will germinate readily. ‘They 

may be started in boxes or hotbeds and 

transplanted to the field; but plants 

grown in this way do not resist drought 

so well as those planted where they are 

to remain. While young the plants re- 

quire watering two or three times, but 

when wellestablished they will resist quite 

severe droughts. Although a perennial 

plant it grows so rapidly that one cut- 

ting may be obtained the first season, 

and two the following season. It will 

grow in soil having more alkali than 

any other plant valuable for forage, and 

unlike most plants growing upon such 

soil it has a prostrate habit, growing to 

a hight of but 6 to 12 inches and 

spreading over seyeral square feet of 
ground. Single plants have been known 

to reach a spread of 16 feet, this, too, 

upon very alkaline soil. It is estimated 

that from three to six tons per acre of 
dried hay may be produced. Sheep and 

hogs relish it greeneand when mixed 

with about one-third its weight of other 
hay horses and cattle eat it dried. 








Chinch Bugs. 

The past abnormally dry Spring has 
‘greatly favored the multiplication of 
chinch bugs in the wheat-growing Coun- 
ties of North Carolina. The numerous 
misleading newspaper reports of certain 
experiments in the Western States, in 
which it was attempted to destroy these 
pests by means of artificially propagated 
infectious disease have given to many 
the impression that this is a sure and 
easy method of fighting chinch bugs. 

The infectious disease method is not a 
success. It is substantially of no practi- 
cal value. The disease artificially in- 
troduced will not spread except in very 
wet weather, and under such conditions 
similar diseases arise spontaneously and 
soon sweep away the bugs. 

The only trustworthy method of fight- 
ing chinch bugs is by ditching them in 
or outof afield. With a two-horse plow 
make a deep furrow around the field to 
be protected, with the landside towards 


tg this field. In the furrow at intervals 


of three or four feet dig deep holes. 
The bugs in attempting to will fall 
into the ditch and fill the holes, Then 
they may be crushed by dragging a 
heavy log in the furrow, or another fur- 
row, still on the side towards the pro- 
tected field, may be plowed upon the 
bugs and rolled or stamped hard. Re- 
peat as often as necessary. If such a 
furrow cannot be made a board six to 12 
inches wide set upon edge around the 
field will act as an effectual barrier if the 
upper edge is kept covered 
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If they get into a cornfield, cut at once! Populists—Butler, Jones of Nevada, Peflet, 


‘ : | and Stewart—4. ‘Total, 37. ” 
the = ty Rigen, 7” | e 1 — rae Nays—Democrats—Bate, Berry, Chilton,’ 
around the rest of the field as above | George, Gorman, Harris, Jones of Araneae Se 
directed. The corn cut may be used as | Lindsay, Mills, Morgan; Pasco, Vest, i 
fodder, as the bugs will leave it as soon | White—13. re 

We gave a full summary of the provisions 
of the bill in the June issue of Tok AMERI~ © 
CAN FARMER. aa 

The bill detines “ filled cheese” to embraée | 
‘fall substances made of milk or skimmed ~ 
milk, with the admixture of butter, animal « — 
oils or fats, vegetable or any other oils or ~~ 
compounds foreign to such milk and madein =~ 
imitation or semblance of cheese.’’ ES 

Manufacturers of filled cheese Pore “ 
$400 annually; wholesale dealers, ; Te | 
tail dealers, $12. In addition to these taxes 
the product itself is taxed one cent per — 
pound, and imported filled cheese is taxed 
eight cents per pound, in addition to the im- 
port duty. It is provided that filled cheese 
shall be packed by the manafactarers im 
wooden packages only and branded with the 
words ‘‘ Filled cheese’’ in black-faced letters. | 
not less than two inches in length. Italso | 
provides that all retail aud wholesale dealers 
in filled cheese shall display in a ig 
place in their salesroom a sign bearing the 
words ‘‘ Filled cheese sold Here” in b =a 
faced letters not less than six inches in 
upon a white ground. 
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be saved by cutting and curing at once, 
but it will not pay to try to destroy the 
bugs ina standing crop. Chinch bugs 
do not injure cow-peas, and these may 
be sown on a field which has been re- 
cently infested by the bugs—-GERALD 
McCartuy, N. C. Experiment Station. 


THE FILLED CHEESE BIkk. 


It Passed the Senate by a Large 
Majority. 

June 4 the Filled Cheese Bill came up 
in the Senate, and, as we predicted in the 
June AMERICAN FARMER, was brought to 
passage. Attempts to defeat it by amend- 
ment were renewed and defeated. 

An amendment by Senator Stewart, of Ne- 
vada, for a tax of 10 cents per pound on wool 
was laid on the table—32 to 14. Another 
amendment by Senator Lindsey, repealing 
the differential duty on sugar, was tabled— 
31 to 16. 

The vote by which the bill was finally 
passed was as follows: 

Y eas—Republicans—Aldrich, Allison, 
Brown, Chandler, Clark, Cullom, Davis, Du- 
bois, Gallinger, Hale, Hansbrough, Hawley, 
Lodge, McBride, Mitchell of Oregon, Morritt, 
Nelson, Perkins, Pettigrew, Platt, Pritchard, 
Quay, Sewell, Sherman, Shoup, Teller, and 
Warren—27. 

Democrats—Hill, Mitchell of Wisconsin, 
Palmer, Smith, Turpie, and Vilas—6. 
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Southdown Breeders. ‘ 


The following are the officers elected at the 
recent meeting of the American Southdown 
Breeders’ Association: a 

Pres., L. 8. Rupert, "Bloomington, Il; | 
Sec., Jno. G. Springer, Springfield, I/l,;Treas,, 
D. W. Smith, Springfield, Ill. Directors, 
Geo. McKerrow, Sussex, Wis:; L. M. Croth- © 
ers, Crothers, Pa.; F. W. Barrett, Wadsworth, “7 
N. Ls a nf 
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A WATCH GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY. 
A Premium Offer that Breaks the Record, © 


_ 


READ CAREFULLY OUR OFFER BELOW. _ 





Every Word of the Statement is Absolutely. True, — 
Though Hard to Believe. 
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Time 


Think of It! A StemdJind and Stem-Set Watch Guaranteed a Perfect 
keeper that Will Not Gost a Gent. - 


We have secured for our friends one of the most serviceable watches 
made, which is a stem-wiuder and stem-setter having all the modern 
ances known the watechmaker’s art. ‘The case is s@lid gilt or mieta 
according to choice. It is two inches in 
inch twick. The cut shows correct 


antec is -ssumed by 1. 18 a generation ago would have cost 
$20, even if it could have been p but the fact is it contains * 
Buknown at that time. hoe 
In aduition to the watch we send in every instance a neat and 

, 80 tha: the outfit will be ready to put on and wear as soon as 


HOW TO CET IT. 


We do not sell this watch without the paper, and secure a 
these splendid timepieces by itself. ae =e 
We will send this watch by mail to gny person who will send usa 


CLUB OF ONLY TEN YEARLY JBSC 
to THe AmreicaN Faruen, 


Uncerstand that sou mothin:z for the but send 
and addresses ef sn eae Tux je with "25 os 


who will receive he for one year, 
siove-desctived watch aad chain pescpaid to four’ 
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solately free of et 
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Ni ; ro need be without a watch equal 


0 one. therefore. for keeping tinn 

day longer. - Indeed. it will not take a day for to get up tuis 

‘ 9 family newspaper in the Culted States. : 
ww ensy 

Ifanyone is unwilling to spare even the little time required to get up the club, We will send the 

ebain with THR AMBRICAN FauM&e for one year to any address for @1.75. 
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the watch with single subscribers, but our object in this 
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MERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY, 1 





Hark! Hark! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phobus ‘gins arise ‘ 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes. 
With every thing that pretty is, 
My lady, sweet, arise. 
—Cymbeline 





How She Has Ohanged. 


It seems a few short days ago 
The gir! for whom you'd died 
Would walk a block and then exclaim: 
* Oh, dear, my shoe’s untied }”’ 
But times have changed and so have girls, 
Of this all are aware; 
She simply now reminds you that 
“My tires need more uir.” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 


O SPANISH WOMEN HAVE 
," taken up bull fighting as a profession. 
They are sisters, and travel all over the 
country to exhibit their skill and forti- 


tude. 


* * % 


WESTERN GIRL—DAISY BAR- 
ber, by name—graduated with high- 


A 


est honors from the law department of 


Washington University, St. Louis. She 


was the only woman in a class of 38, 


4 


and her thesis won the prize over the 
heads of all the men. 


x * x 


HE DUCHESS OF MARLBOR- 
ough, who was Consuelo Venderbilt, 
is credited with q long list of strange 
pets, including ostriches, snukes, and 


eagles. She, also, it is gossiped, has re- 


a We 


aA 


t 


vived a fad of Thackeray’s time of hav- 
ing a-negro boy attend her to church, 
sarrying her prayer books. 


* * 


T SEEMS THAT GIRIS ARE 
laying the Englishman’s pet game, 
sriket, and are threatening to try polo. 
What with golf, tennis, basket-ball and 
bicycling the women ought to get enough 
out-door exercise. Thank fortuur, they 
do not play baseball; that certainly is 
best left to the men. 


* * % 


NE OF OUR SOUTHERN GIRLS, 
Miss Anna Vernon Dorsey, is mak- 
ing a decided success, both social and 
financial, singing darky songs. She 
accompanies herself on the banjo, and 
has a fine collection of melodies, ballads, 


+ 


= wchymns, and chants. In her singing she 


t iam 


has caught the true spirit of the negro, 
who always sings softly, sweetly, and a 
Dit sadly. 


x * * 


APROPOS OF THE ENGAGE- 
ment of Cornelius Vanderbilt, jr., to 


«Mis Wilson, of New York, the father 


rk 
ie 


and mother of the girl are being dubbed 
“the most successful matchmakers in 
America.” The Wilsons themselves are 
worth some few millions, but their chil- 


_..drenhave married hundreds of millions. 
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One son married a daughter of the 
'Goelets, who possess a tidy little fortune 
of $40,000,000. Another son married 
an Astor girl. A daughter married Sec- 
retary Herbert, a wealthy Englishman, 
‘atone time in charge of the British Le- 
_ in Washington, and now comes a 

anderbilt alliance. The father-in-law 


| -of all these millions was at one time a 
» clerk in a very small store in Georgia, 


but he was shrewd in bargaining and 


4 ‘goon had money of his own. 
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IGHT HERE, ONE IS REMIND- 
ed of the fact that the negro never 
seems to strain his voice. He does not 
@xert.it beyond its easy notes, and asa 


_ result <9 negro who sings at all, sings 


erein he differs from the 
girl who has taken “vocal 
” — Her teacher usually trains her 
higher and yet higher notes, and the 
rican girl, who is always ambitious, 


“strains her throat to acquire the con- 
‘entional range of tones. The resylt is 


sping, hard voice. We hear it in 
ch choirs in the country or at music- 
, concertsin the city; everywhere 


: ie sweetness and sympathy is trained 


There are wonderful voices, of 
light, sweet, deep, sympathetic, 
ypling voices, but they are rare, 
average girl who has had musical 
ng can’t begin to sing “Annie 
” as sweetly and freshly as some 
ve misschooled, but also mis- 

voices. 
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AND FANCIES. 


Phere are oy a and maids 
who cling to the old fashioned, dainty 
habit of making a rose potpourri in 
Jun .~ The usual recipes require the 
ose petals to be  ataeretbers dried, 
when salted, sprinkling each layer of pet- 
s light ak deat: ‘Let them stand 

s for three days, then add three ounces 


dried blossoms, an ounce of cinnamon, 
an ounce of cloves, an ounce of ginger 
root cut into fine pieces, 10 grains of 
fine musk, two ounces of oil 6f rose 
geranium, half an ounce each of oil of 
jessamine, of lemon verbena, of musk, 
violet and rosemary; stir all well to- 
gether. This makes a very fragrant pot- 
pourri. Some there be who do not like 
musk, it has a heavy odor; for them this 
can be omitted, as well as the ginger root 
but the other spices and perfumes are all 
light and pleasing and cannot be well 
omitted. 


Bands of insertion ruffled on both 
sides with narrow lace ruffles are 
to be found at all prices in the stores, 
and they make the daintiest kind of 
dress-trimming. 
up and down the front of the waist, with 
either a colored or white satin ribbon 


under the insertion to shine through the 
meshes, is very “ dressy.” To finish off 
such a costume needs a collar and belt 
of flowered or moire taffeta ribbon. A 
white ribbon flowered in green would be 
pretty with the same shade of green 
satin under the insertion. The sleeves 
may be finished either with the ribbon 
and a bow or with a band of the trim- 
ming. 

Another design for a frock has a band 
of ribbon across the full front and a 


lace-edged and beribboned frill over the 
sleeves—a stylish combination, and 
pretty when worn by a graceful woman. 


“ Corn flowers,” or “ Bachelor’s but- 
tons,” or “ Ragged Robbins,” name them 
as you please—though really “Ragged 
Robbins” ought to be given to the 
ragged scarlet blossoms that grow along 
Summer highways—well, these dark- 


blue flowers, beloved by the Emperor 
William of Germany, are also the pres- 
ent delight in embroidery designs. 
Graceful wreaths of them are used for 
center-pieces, as shown in the cut. For 
a tray-cloth they are an exceedingly 
bright and cheerful blossom. The true 
corn-flower blue is bright and deep and 
blue, though in the garden it sometimes 
-blessoms out a pale-lavender or even a 
rose-color. ’ 

Another dainty design is of wild roses 
and buds with a scroll of lace-work set 
in the spray, which idea may be artisti- 
cally defended on account of a remote 
resemblance to a lattice or trellis. The 
lace-work, which leoks very much like 
drawn work, is purchased from embroid- 
ery shops and is set in, embroidered 
round, and then the linen at the back is 
cut out, making a very ~_ bit of 
0 work, around which the~ roses 
clamber as prettily as the needle can 
make them. : 


A third design, and one exceedingly 
dainty, is also for a centerpiece and in- 
volves a band of blue forget-me-nots, 
powdered thickly and embroidered with 
no stems nor leaves showing. The edge 
of the cloth is buttonholed with blue 
silk in a wavy, scalloped edge. 
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Three of these bands 








rank heresy to say it, the diamond is a 
tiresome, monotonous stone, as a rule. 
Only the finest (and cleanest) can com- 
pare in interest to a ruby, emerald or 
opal. However, that is a matter of 
taste, I suppose. 


Grass-linen is growing to be as inevit- 


able as sailor hats and black neckties. 
There is only one girl in ten who does 
not wear grass-linen, and she avoids it 
on purpose and hugs her eccentricity. 


I do not know any woman who does 
not wear shirt-waists. Two- years ago 
there was one pretty girl who had not 
ever had a shirt-waist, but she yielded 
last year, succumbing to the undeniable 
fact that the shirt-waist and serge-skirt 
costume is the most convenient that has 
ever been devised for femininity. 


- Old-fashioned brocades—and new- 
fashioned ones, too, for that matter—are 
used for waistcoats, lapels and _ cuffs. 
Moire is also popular for these purposes. 


Yards and yards and yards of satin- 
edged chiffon and tulle are used to 
berufflle frocks, parasols and capes for 
the Summer girl. 


A hint that may be of use Saturday 
afternoons—as that is the proverbial 
mending day—is to baste a piece of fine 
net over a worn or broken place in woven 
underwear and to darn right over it. It 
makes a strong, neat bit of mending. 


Porcelain and marble can be cleaned 
with salt, so they say. 


There is a great talk of the beautify- 
ing effects of dairy work—how the early 
work brightens the cheeks and the eyes 
and lips—how the churning rounds the 
arms and shoulders, and how the butter- 
milk makes the face fair; and let me 
see—the Princess of Wales and several 
millionaire girls and Mrs, Cleyeland have 
little dairies all rigged up for themselves 
to exercise in; dairies with tiled floors 
and silver faucets and as many luxuri- 
ous contrivances as possible, but the act- 
ual work is just like what hundreds of 
country aitls are doing and despising. 
Mrs, Cleveland’s dairy, according to the 
papers, is fitted up modestly, very much 
like any clean little country_butter-room. 


It seems that sandwiches and the 
Sandwich islands are named after a cer- 
tain English noble, Lord Sandwich. He 
was an inveterate card player, and once 
started in an interesting game would 
play for long hours through the day. and 
night, never stopping to sleep nor dine. 
When he became very hungry, he would 
order aservant to bring him bread and 
meat, and in order to dispense with a 
knife and fork he had the meat placed 
between slices of bread and butter. In 
this way he could eat without stopping 
the game. His friends found the combi- 
nation pleasant and they proceeded to 
call it a “Sandwich.” For a long time 
the word was always spelled with a capi- 
tal to designate its derivation. 


While putting away Winter woolens 
and furs it is well to remember that 
moths particularly dote upon soiled spots, 
and the fewer such places there be about 
a garment the less temptation is there 
for the wicked moth. 





~ A USEFUL HOUSEHOLD ARTICLE. 


Borax for the Bath, for the Kitchen, for 
the Pantries, Closets and Laundry. 
[Written for THE AMERICAN FARMER by Mrs. 

Eliza R. Parker. author of “ Economical 
Housekeeping,” “Cookery and Housekeep- 
ing,” and “Complete Houzekeeping.’’} 
Considering its value for almost every pur- 
pose in the household, it is surprising that 
borax is not more generally used. As an 
antiseptic and disinfectant it stands pre- 
eminent and is the only one known that is 
wholly safe to use. Being, chemically speak- 
ing, a salt, borax possesses similar preserv- 
ative qualities and is equally harmless in its 
effects on the human system. However, in- 
stead of being a chloride, borax is a biborate 
of sodium, thus differing from common salt. 
Among its many uses, that in the laundry 
deserves prominent mention. As a washing- 
powder it is excellent. It softens hard water 
and will not injure the color or texture of the 
most delicate fabrics. It will remove all 
spots and stains from garments, and colored 


table linens washed with porax in place of 
soap will retain their freshness as long as 
they are in use. Dainty laces, delicate mus- 
lins and bright-hued gitghams carefully 
washed in tepid borax suds will look quite as 
well as when new. Starch to which a pinch 
of powdered borax is added will give a beau- 
tiful gloss to linensor otherarticles. Blankets, 
wodlen underwear and clothing may be 
cleansed without shrinkage if borax is added 
to the water in which they are washed. 

In the dining-room and kitchen borax is 
equally as effective as in the laundry; added 
to the dish-water it brightens the china and 
glassware and cleans the silver. All cooking 
utensils are thoroughly cleaned by its use. 
Coffee and tea pots in which borax-water is 
boiled two or three times a week are purified 
and entirely freed from musty taste or odor. 
In @ word, there can be no.surer way-.of es- 
tablishing the healthfulness of the home than 
to use borax freely all over the house. 

For country homes, where ice-is not-always 
obtainable, borax is invaluable im preserving 
fresh meats and fish even in the-warmest 
weather. Fruits of all kinds may be kept 

shippitig or for nse in Winter by 
being sprinkled with borax and away. 
Butter will be sweet and free from any old 
taste for months if a sprinkle.of berax is 
added to the salt used in dressing it, and 
milk will not sour if a little borax is ihixed 
in it. : ‘ 

For_the bath nothing can be miore agreeable 
and refreshing than the use of little, bags 
made of cheese-cloth and filled with borax, 
oat-meal and orris root. It is ing to 


boils; besides, it arrests decay of the teeth 
and hardens the gums. 

Brushes, combs, sponges and all toilet 
articles can be and pure with very 
little trouble if ad i : 

For ridding kitchen shelves and closets of 
ants, roaches and Other pests nothing is so 
good as alittle powdéfed borax, while mice 
and rats are quite as easily driven away by 
its use. - 

Burns and scalds are relieved by an appli- 
cation of a strong solution of borax, which 
will also ease the pain caused by the stings of 
insects. 

Borax has so many uses in the household, 
on the farm and in the workshop that it is 
certainly entitled to the claim of being the 
best single article of use known to mankind, 
and withal its cheapness places it within the 
reach of everyone. 


WOMAN'S WISDOM. 





EpiTor FARMHOvwsE: I donot see why a 

capable, intelligent woman, that knows how 
to manage her own affairs and make a suecess 
of all she undertakes, should be denied the 
right of suffrage. 
ities, ready wit and quick intuitions, should 
she be placed in the same list with the feeble- 
minded in our State asylams, the boy that is 
not of age, the criminal confined in our State 
prison—in short, why is she not a citizen of 
our great and glorious Republic? for only citi- 
zens are allowed to vote. Women in this State 
have the right of school suffrage, and in cities of 
the first and second class municipal suffrage. 
A very small crumb from a whole loaf. I 
know of good Christian women that availed 
themselves of this privilege, and not one that 
felt as though she had lowered her dignity or 
womanhood, 
Is not the weal or woe of a nation hers? 
Does not the prosperity of this great Repub- 
lic of ours lie near the heart of every woman? 
Is not her power and influence felt on every 
hand? Can she sit idly by while questions 
of state are puzzling our best statesmen and 
financiers? I know men in this immediate 
neighborhood, with barely intelligence enough 
to distinguish right from wrong, that are 
allowed to go to the polls and vote, while 
still others that do not pay one cent of taxes 
are allowed to have a voice in affairs, vote 
bonds or a higher per cent. on those that do. 
To be allowed to represent ourselves, our in- 
terests and property is what we are asking for. 
Well did our forefathers of Revoiutionary 
fame exclaim, ‘‘Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny!’’ which does not seem to be 
recognized by their sons to-day, while their 
daughters are crying to be allowed to have a 
voice in affairs in which they are largely in- 
terested. 

Of course, we accede that a woman’s tic 
and talents are mostly expended on the home, 
her small kingdom, where she loves to gather 
around her all that is bright and beautiful 
and make it the happiest spot on earth; but 
do we not all meet on a common level in that 
home? Then why should we not elsewhere?— 
TRIXI#, Almena, Kans. 

a. 


HOME - TABLE. 


The proof of the pudding is the eating thereof.— 
Proverb. : 





The French Fry in Two Ways. 

There are two .methods of frying 
known to expertsy rather inelegantly 
named in English,“ wet frying” and 
“dry frying,” or,in French by the terms 
sauter and frire, Both are excellent 
when used suitably; when improperly 
employed, the résult is, to say the least 
of it, unfortunate,;and leads to the 
waste of good : material. The reason 
why our cooks g6'often fail to fry suc- 
cessfully is that ‘they “dry fry ” every- 
thing, having no’ notion whatever of wet 
frying. 

To sauter, or dry fry, is’to cook food 
in a smal] quantity of hot fat and ina 
shallow pan. Omelettes, pancakes, liver 
and bacon, chopped vegetables, cut 
small, are samples of the sort of food 
which may be correctly cooked thus. 
Small pieces of meat and fish may also 
be saute, and, when carefully done, are 
very good, although it is open to ques- 
tion whether they would not be much 
more satisfactory if fried in a larger 
pan, with a more generous proportion 
of fat. When saute, articles should be 
in, constant motion, owing to the pan be- 
ing jerked to keep them from sticking ; 
and they should be turned, so that they 
may be equally cooked on both sides. 

To wet fry is to. immerse in hot fat, 
and this method it is of which cooks are 
so much afraid, and which constitutes 
real frying. The first necessity for it is 
to have plenty of fat; sufficient, that 
bis, to cover the food all over, so that the 
heat shall be conveyed to every part 
alike above and below. Nor need it be 
supposed that to use a quantity of fat 
thus is extravagant. It is, on the con- 
trary, economical, as the fat can be used 
again and again. The small quantity 
of fat that is melted in a fryingpan gets 
Burnt, and is always thrown out, 
whereas fat properly cared for need 
never be thrown out; it is strained free 
from any little pieces of bread or bat- 
ter that may have got into it, is washed 
when dirty, and can be constantly re- 
newed, little pieces of fat being melted 
or drained in it, thus keeping up its 
bulk and also its quality; it is never 
allowed to burn, because it is never left 
on the hot plate a moment after it has 
done its work. People who understand 
frying treat fat most respectfully, look- 
ing upon it as a hqusehold treasure. 

Not only should:the fat used in frying 
be perfectly dry, byt the article to be 
fried should bé dry. also. “ Nothing 
fries crisp that is;wet,” is a rule in frying. 
It is by way of insuring dryness that so 
many people flour*food that is to be 
fried just before phurng it into the fat. 
Usually, also, the, is dipped in bat- 
ter or egged and breaded before frying. 
It is well to remember that egging and 
Mending aon és done some time, 

ouring immedjittely” before frying. 
To prevent nccidefits, be careful that the 
pan used for frying isnot more than half 
full of fat. Alsdpawhen a frying-basket 
is used (a great gid t6 successful frying) 
it should not be-aljpwed to touch the 
bottom of the kettle; neither should the 
articles in the basket touch each other. 
Should an accident-oecur when frying, 
the best thing to do is to throw a strip 
of carpet ora thick cloth on the flame.’ 
With many people the first impulse 
would be to use water, but this would 
create steam, Which might do as much 
harm as the flame. . 

Fat for frying should, we know, be 
hot before the food to be fried is plunged 
into it; but-it is requisite to have a clear 
}idea of what is meant by this. The 





Why, with all her capabil- , 


is hot enough; if it remains pale, the 
fat needs to heat a little longer. And, 
‘it may be added, the smaller the article 
to be fried the hotter should be the fat. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon 
that for successful frying the tempera- 
ture of the fat is a matter of supreme 
importance. When fried articles come 
to the table broken, sodden, uneven and 
mottled-looking, the probability is that 
they have been cooked in too little fat. 
When they come tothe table greasy, 
the fat has not been hot enough. A 
good brown color and a crisp dry sur- 
face are the marks of good frying.— 
London Queen. 





A Norwegian Farmhouse. 


The furniture consists of a bare 
table, a sort of wooden sleeping box, 
five feet four inches long, filled with 
straw; an unvarnished wooden chair, 
aud a low bench fixed to the wall round 
two sides of the room. On it are the 
gaily painted boxes of the family; each 
member apparently having his or her 
private chest bearing the name, place 
of abode, and date. of birth of its 
owner, along with some more or less 
barbaric design. On a row of pegs 
placed not far from the ceiling, and ex- 
tending nearly round the apartment, 
hang the Sunday: clothes of the family, 
a suit to each peg; the trousers legs 
dangling down, and, late on in the dusk, 
looking as if some unfortunate people 
had hung themselves in a row. 

There is no carpet, no wallpaper, no 
lath or plaster. All is good, honest 
wood—above, below, and all around; 
no varnish, no polish, no stain, no paint 
—not even on the furniture. No two- 
penny-halfpenny, one-inch weather 
boarding, or half-inch match-boards as 
we use in England, but great solid 
planks and boards which will stand the 
wear and tear of centuries. On the 
windows and doors alone is a little paint 
—a kind of white enamel. Ina corner 
of the room stands a very old kettle- 
drum, and how and why such an instru- 
ment of warfare has a place in this 
peaceful dwelling is for the time beyond 
my comprehension. There are two big 
windows, in one of which a pane of 
glass is wanting, and Sivert tells me that 
the family are greatly concerned thereat ; 
on my account be it understood, for 
much ventilation is deemed an evil 
thing out here. An oval rusty teatray 
is leaning against the wall. It fits the 
window, so far as tops and sides are con- 
cerned, leaving ample room for fresh air 
at the corners, so the matter is soon 
settled.— Chambers’s Journal. 





Scotch Farm Laborers. 


During the last 10 or 12 years we 
have witnessed in Scotland an enormous 
decrease in the number of “ hands” em- 
ployed in agricultural work. In 1871 
there were in Scotland 165,096 farm 


and in 1891 only 120,770. ser ee 
more than one cause has contributed to 
this result; but in the main it must be 
traced back to two great central facts. 
(1) During the last 20 years large tracts 
of arable land have gone out of culti- 
vation. (2) During the same period 
there has taken place an enormous dis- 
placement of hand labor by machinery. 
Take the effect of but one single inven- 
tion. During the past few seasons self- 
binding reapers have rapidly sprung 
into popularity. 

According to The Agricultural Econo- 
mist, reaping and tying corn by manual 
labor used to cost from 8s.to 10s. per 
acre; but with the new machines it costs 
only from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per acre. In 
other words, some 20 or 30 youths can 
now perform the work that formerly re- 
quired 50 able-bodied men, and an equal 
number of young lads and lasses, ‘This 
is but one example out of many. True 
it is, a limited number of those crowded- 
out peasants may, and donbtless do, 
find employment at some of the various 
kinds of unskilled labor, even, in a com- 
paratively overstocked city market. 
Nevertheless, the inevitable result of 
all this must be the intensification of the 
unemployed problem in town and coun- 
try alike.— Westminster Review. 


— 
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Did the Romans Smoke? 


Coltsfoot, or the leaves of the lettuce, 
being slightly narcotic, would form a 
harmless make-believe for the good folk 
who pursuade themselves that they could 
not sleep a wink were they deprived of 
their evening comfort. Ages ago both 
Greeks and Romans, according to Dios- 
corides and Pliny, found comfort in 
smoking through a reed or pipe the 
dried leaves of coltsfoot, which relieved 
them of old coughs and difficult breath- 
ing. - We can picture the legionary in 
Britain’s bleak atmosphere, while pac- 
ing the Roman Wall, trying to console 
himself in his lonely vigil with the vapor 
from his “elphin pipe,” fragments of 
which have been found among the ruins 
of those early memorials to the Scots’ 
persistent determination to travel south- 
ward. 

And as to the lettuce, it has been 
famous-since the time of Galen (Claudius 
Galenus), who asserts that he found re- 
lief from sleeplessness by taking it at 
night. - Regardless of these things, the 
nicotian epicure of to-day enjoys the in- 
estimable advantage of luxuriating in 
the delicate aroma of the Cuban leaf, 
while .fancying himself wafted on his 
upward way to Nirvana. The charming 
simplicity that leads to this ideal con- 
ception of existence is most refreshing ; 
the" being so lost to the outer world can 
hardly be blamed if he says rude things 
when compelled to touch mother earth.— 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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Japanese versus American Homes. 

The household belongings of the aver- 
age Japanese family may be carried 
from place to place as hand luggage ; 
and the average residence of a Japanese 
family would not require the labor of 
three men for more than 10 days in con- 
struction. The average home of the 
common people in: this country, includ- 
ing its, carpets, pictures, books, musical 
instruments, and furniture, would build 
and furnish 50 homes in Japan. The 
United States Commissioner’s Bulletin, 
already quoted, declares that of the 
forty millions of people in Japan, not 
10,000 use footwear of modern manu- 
facture. They use straw-matting and 
very simple wooden sandals of home 
make.—June Overland. 





Oaks and Lighting. 

Dr. Carl Muller, writing in Himmel 
und Erde, declares that in Germany, 
from 1879 to 1890, 56 oaks, 20 firs and 
three or four pines were struck by light- 
ning, but no beeches. Yet 70 per cent. 
of the forest trees of Germany are 
beeches, 11 per cent. oaks, 13 per cent. 
pines and six per cent. firs. In other 
words, there are nearly seven times as 
many beeches as oaks. The beechseems, 
to the Doctor, “ immune” from lightning 
effects. Also, he says, trees standing in 
wet ground are more liable to be struck 
than those in dry, that trees with dead 
limbs are more liable than without, and 
that trees which are rich in fatty matter 
and resin are more liable than those 
which are not. 





The Two-Bell Signal for Starting. 

An explanation of the practice of 
ringing two bells to start a street car 
was made by an old street-car nan, and 
if not trustworthy, it is ingenious. He 
declared that when horse cars were first 
used one bell was used to start the car 
and one bell to stop it. The horses soon 
broke down. They foundered at the 
knees, or their shoulders gave way. 
Every device that could be thought of 
was tried to ease up the strain of start- 
ing. Spiral springs were put on all the 
traces, but no good resulted. Finally a 
countryman who had been employed a 
week as a driver suggested that two 
bells be used to start the car, and he 
averred that when the horses got used 
to it they wouid set themselves at the 
first ring and be ready to pull at the 
second. . The plan was tried, and was so 
successful that it has been in use ever 
since. 





Uniform Cotton Bale. 

“For the last year, or even longer, 
there has been an effort on foot in Texas 
and in other cotton-bearing States to 
secure a uniform bale of cotton. The 
advantages in having all the cotton of 
the South pressed into uniform-sized 
bales are many, and railroad people 
have long sought to bring some kind of 
influence to bear which would secure the 
desired result. But on account of a 
large ‘percentage of the press owners 
being put to more or less expense in 
changing their presses, no great head- 
way has been made up to the beginning 
of last season. “But since last season 
there has been a great deal of mission 
work done in this direction, and the out- 
look now is very favorable for the next 
season’s bales proving of a more uniform 





The Gay and Festive Jack. 


The last rabbit drive which occurred 
near Fresno during March resulted in 
the destruction of between 20,000 and 
30,000 rabbits. A line of people 20 
miles long drove the pests into a corral, 
where they werekilled. With the plant- 
ing and cultivation of the soil made pos- 
sible by irrigation, the food supply of 
jack rabbits has been greatly increased, 
and undoubtedly enhanced their breeding 
propensities until they have become a 
menace to the farming industry of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Oregon, Idaho and 
Utah.— Rural Californian. 





Wages in Japan. 

Wages and salaries are low in Japan ; 
living is correspondingly cheap. Recent 
statistics about the sums expended by 
merchants, manufacturers, and farmers 
show this. The statistics divide them 
into three categories, according to their 
wealth. A merchant, manufacturer, or 
gentleman farmer of the first class spends 
on an average $40 a year; in second 
class, $25; in third class, $16. A wed- 
ding costs, in the first class, on an av- 
erage, $120; in thé second, $60; in the 
third, $15. Burials cost $80, $40, and 
$7, respectively. 


The Doctor’s Advice. 
There is a physician in Cleveland who 
is pretty sure to stutter when under the 
stress of excitement. Some time ago he 
had occasion to professionally officiate on 
an interesting occasion, and his vocal in- 
firmity was the cause of a funny mis- 
apprehension. 
The husband and prospective father, 
who, by the way, had set his heart on a 
son and heir, was nervously pacing the 
library when his doctor entered. 
“Well, Doctor,” cries the husband, 
forcing a smile, “is it twins?” 
“ Tr-tr-tr” began the doctor. 
“Triplets! Great Cesar!” 
“ Qu-qu-qu ” stammered the doctor. 
“ Quadruplets! Holy smoke! ” 
“No, no,” cries the doctor. “Qu-qu- 
quite the contary. Tr-tr-tr-try and take 
it ph-philosophically. It’s just a girl.” 
— Cleveland Plaindealer. 
The State Labor Commissioner of 
Maine has decided the average cost of 
living persday for each individual in an 
average family is 21 cents. This in- 
cludes rents, fuel, food and light. 
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Pineapple Culture 
_A writer in the Flori 
gives detailed estim 
five-acre field of pi 
Inception of the ent 
of the fifth year, whi 
ized as follows: 
$135; second ye 


in Florida. 


da Agricy ° 
ated results — 
neapples from the 
erprise to the closg 
ich may be SuMMarn 
First year, eXpensdh. 
incon ra a? CXpenses, $19.59 
ne, $115.50; third year, ex : 
$91.95; income, $132: four) a 
penses, $574, income, $805.20: pny 
year, expenses, $1,083.49. - “- 
$5,649. Net income for { tes 
$4,804.76, not including the van 
92,200 suckers on hand. The a - 
upon which the calculations are he 
the Smooth Cayenne.—Juckionvit 
(Fla.) Citizen. a 
What the Matter was. 

Jinks (at a party)—I don’t see what’ 
the matter with that pretty woman wal 
there. She was awful flirty a little 
while ago, and now she won't : 
thing to do with me. 

Stranger—I have just come in, 
my wife—New York Weekly, 


ive 


r’t have any. 


She'y 








Froebel, the great promotor of the kin 
dergarten system of teaching children said 
**Let parents not live for their children, but} 
with them.”? The mother who understands! 
this sentiment lives with, even her unborn} 
child. She studies to be wise about herself 
and the little life she.is fostering. She does 
all she can to give her child a fair start in| 
life, by giving it a strong well developed) 
body. All through babyhood, childhood! 
and youth she lives wih her son or her. 
daughter. Especially her daug iter she will! 
keep near her. She will allow no false! 
modesty to stand in the way of that daughd 
ter’s knowledge of herself, of her possibilis! 
ties, of her perils. She will teach her that 
happy, healthful motherhood is an honor,, 
a blessing. That sickness is a mistake, q! 
breaking of nature’s law. But there are 
times of unavoidable overdoing when the! 
system becomes run-down. } 

For over thirty years Dr. Pierce has usedj 
his ‘‘ Favorite Prescription ”’ as a strengthe 
ener, a purifier, a regulator. It works 
directly upon the delicate, distinctly femia 
nine organs, in a natural, soothing way, It! 
searches out the weak spots; and builds 
them up. It is beneficial in any state of the 
system. A woman who would understand) 
herself will find an able assistant by send« 
ing 21 cents to the World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y., for Dry, 
Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Advisers 
It is a book that has reached its 68vth thoud 
aand. It contains in its 1008 pages an im 
mense store of information in plain word 
that any person will readily understand, 


Mr. O. G. Srean, of Sand Rank, Oswego Co, 
New York, testifies in this wise: “Our 
child was born before my wife was sixteen yea 
old.y Afterward her health was very »oor, 6h 
tried Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription. 8hé@ 

ained flesh and strength by using two bottles/ 
Buring the last few weeks of her second prege 
nancy she again used the ‘‘ Prescription.” Hew) 
confinement was a ~ and casy oue, and she, 
got up strong and well.” 


When you have finished reading this stip pleaas 
enclose to some friend. The offrr here made may 
be of great interest to this friend, whether it sto 
you or not. 


WOMAN’S WORK 


Ts a largeMillustrated magazine which carries with tt 
the charm of home life in its happiest phases. It ts 
nearing its 10th year, and is therefore no experiment, 
Always abounding in good reading mater, new 
features have been added until its pages treat of almost 
every department of literary and <lomestic interest, 
There is general surprise that its subscription price 
can be kept at only 50 cents per year, while inferior 
publications charge so much more. It is loved by 
young and old, praised by press and people. It should 
be in your home; it must be, for you cannot afford to 
do without it. YOU need it; every wer of yout 
Jamily needs it, Send 50 cents,and you wi 
this valuable magazine fur one entire yt 
money order or stamps, and a/ldress 
Woman’s Work, Box 2020, Athens, Geor 
If you are 


Mo Sample copy 5c. 
ONEY MAKING AT HOME. 2°." 


ber to Woman's Work, or wi!! become one by 
sending 50 cents as above, we offer you an easy way to 
make money at your own home, by distrituting these 
slips—either giving them out by hand or enclosing 
them with letters, circulars, ete., by mail, All we re 

uire is that your name must be on ovr subscription 
list for not less than a year, and you miist send stamps 
to pay postage on the slips at the rate of 20 cents per 
thousand. Ve will then print the slips for you, using 
a ctal box number by which we will know every 
subscription that comes as a result of lips, and 
at the end of every three months we wiil remit you 
the full amount of all yearly subscriptions seat lo your 
box number. ‘This is an easy way to make pin money, 
society dues, etc., and if continued on a scale of 
reasonable extensiveness vou may be «natled to buy& 
home, educate your children, or give much neede 
heip to some deserving cause. 

In subscribing to Woman’s Work, be 
ting a very useful magazine at an extremely low price, 
you are contributing the full subscription price ty some 
such worthy object as above mentioned. Do not send 
for slips uniess you are a subscriber, or send your sal- 
scription to box number given above. Aso 
our reliability and faithful performa of our agree 
ment, we refer you to any citizen or business house of 
Athens, (Copyrighted 1890.) 


The Presidential : 
Cook Book 


Adapted from the famous 


WHITE HOUSE COOK BOOK. 
The Best Household 
Compendium published. 


ides get. 





~448 pages; 8}x6 inches, we ght 14 That 

over 1,400 tested recipes; by HvcoZ - - 

ex-Steward of the White Hous : - aa 

well known expert, Mrs. F. |. © Ln bi 

illustrated, an engravings of + 
and Mrs. Harrison. si 

One White House Cook Book ae 

reputation that is national. It $] a be 

its real worth. Every recipe }' °° ‘7 ree 

actually tested by the authors and! a King 

invariably successful, and ; every oni 

a it contains is reprinted In 

The Presidential Cook Boo 

indexed. 

short, a. Perfect Cook Book. 

OUR OFFER. 


The above book will be sent, postage pre 


i s: Free fore 
paid, the following terms: *'™ 
club f 3 yearly subscriptions at 20 7 
each; or paper one year and the book, 





cents... Book alone, 7 ones, Washington, 
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Bicycle Reform Costume. 


{From a German Comic Paper.] 








“ Here is something the doctor says one 
bottle of which will make a new woman 
of you.” 











“When the doctor calls to-day, John, 
= may tell him that I feel all right 


* 
es 
ie 


“Look here, you confounded pill 
: Toller, sit Cown there and write that you 
> think the bicycle is injurious to women. 
' > Also write a prescription counteracting 
that medicine you gave her.”—Life. 





Returns Not In. 


“TI congratulate you, Wigginton, on 
* having your three daughters married 
off.” 
>” “Just wait a while, Hopkins; I can’t 
© tell yet whether I have three daughters 
| married off or three sons-in-law married 
> on.”—Chicago Record. 


at 





Intellectuality. 
© “Quimberly, what is your idea of an 
* intellectual woman?” 

“Well, she’s a woman who has sense 
enough to spread a stepladder so it won’t 
| shut up and leave her hanging to the 
> top shelf of a closet.”— Chicago Record. 





Further Information. 

It remained for a Morris boy, in the 
peaebool examination of last week, fo in- 
‘elude the alimentary as among the 
» world’s five most important canals— 
~ Morris Sun. 
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Wanted the Date. 
Mr. Figg—Tommy, I hear you have 
. been telling lies. I never told lies when 
ae was your age. 
fommy—When did you begin, oe 
> | — Indianapolis Journal. 
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| Decorative Panel “ Aunt Hannah Call- 
ing the Cows Home.” 


























































R—No X-rays about this; just 
d sun’s rays.— Harper’s Monthly. 

















, Mer the Choir’s Case. 
—Mamma, does the Bible oor 
for our enemies? 
Yes, Willie. 
illieE— I should think the 

ould pray for the choir.—St. 





























‘ered furiously. 


THE DAIRY. 





~ fs She is Spoken. 
Fond Mother—Come here, you dirty 
boy, and Jet me brush your pants off. 
Fond Father—Wouldn’t you just as 
lief brush the dust off instead, my dear, 
and leave the pants on him ? 
Fond Mother—Mind your own busi- 
ness, smarty. 





Must Be Paid For. 
The Macungie Progress says that ap- 
ples may be kept two years by simply 
wrapping them in newspapers. In order 
not to make a failure of the business, 
however, only newspapers that have 
been paid for should be’ used, otherwise 
the dampness resulting from the dues 
may cause the fruit to spoil.—Girard- 


ville (Pa.) Item. 


Likely to Meet it Again. 
He ran violently against the lamp- 
st. 
“ T wish the post was in —— ” he mut- 





And a voice from the dein beyond 
said: You’d better wish it somewhere 
else, mister. Likely yo’ll run against it 
again there.” — Galignani. 





A Mean Trick. 
“Old Chugwater played the meanest 
April-fool trick on his family al any I 
have heard of.” 
“Well?” 
“ He took a box of fine-looking candy 
home with him, placed it on the table 
in the sitting-room, said nothing, picked 
up a paper, and began to read.” 
“ Well?” 
“His wife and daughters had heard 
of April-fool candy, of course, and they 
didn’t touch it.” 
“Then where does the meanness of 
the trick come in?” 
“Tt was perfectly good candy—the 
best in the market. He gave it to the 
hired girl, and then jeered them about 
their unjust and unkind suspicions.” 


A Fresh Young Man. 

He was a delicate young man in a 
pink shirt and duck trousers, both of 
which he wore in a pompous and con- 
ceited manner. He was seated in the 
train dangling his tennis racquet, and 
busily amusing a number of bright 
young ladies and gentlemen of his 
party. 

“Ah, how good! Here’s the con- 
ductor. Watch me astonish him.” 





Skimmings. 
Good Jersey cows will give rich, clean, 
healthy milk. 
Butter made of perfectly fresh cream 
is pure in flavor. 
Stop the churn when the butter « comes 
the size of wheat grains. 
Put up your butter in neat, clean, 
sweet, and attractive packages. 
Scrupulous cleanliness and regular 
temperature are the thing in churning. 
While in the butter’s granular stage 
incorporate the salt evenly and thor- 
oughly. 
If possible feed cows on rich, old past- 
ures, free from weeds, and preferably on 
uplands. 


Milk is more sensitive in receiving 
and tenacious in holding impurities than 
water. 


Scrupulous cleanliness from the cow 
pasture to the butter box is the guarantee 
of good butter. 


Free the butter of buttermilk while in 
the grain, taking care not to break the 
grain in working. 

Milking the cows in a clean, well ven- 
tilated stable, free from all atmospheric 
taints, is of first importance. 


Set milk to cream and the cream to 
ripen in a clean, well ventilated room 
that may be kept at a low and even 
temperature. 


Mixing the milk of a fresh cow with 
the milk-of cows that have been fresh 
for some time is often a cause why the 
butter does not come quickly. 


Stick to your cows and your pails. 
While the prices of milk, butter and 
cheese may be low, they are still the 
most profitable products of the farm. 


Parisian restaurant’ keepers mix a 
little honey with their butter. This 
gives it an agreeable ta:te and flavor 
and makes inferior butter more palat- 
able. . 


To get a good cow it is indispensable 
that a certain amount of good blood be 
in either the sire or the dam, better 
both ; but it is possible that with two 
equally good calves two very different 
cows may be thie result. 

New cheese is coming on the market 
now in increase quantities. The prob- 
ability is that there will be an unusually 
large output of cheese this year on ac- 
count of the low price of butter. It is 
claimed there is more money in cheese 
at 6 cents than butter at 15. 


To prevent mites in cheese the Danish 
Station whitewashes floors, walls and 
ceiling of the curing room till all mites 
are destroyed, then gives the cheese a 
24 hours’ bath in lime before placing in 
the curing room. During the 14 days 
in the curing room the cheese is wiped 
off daily, and is then thoroughly scraped 
and washed in brine. 





“ Ticket, sir,” said the conductor. 

“ My dear man,” said the young man, 
“ my—er—face is my ticket.” 

The conductor smiled and -looked 
around at the young man’s friends, aud 
then, in a polite and apologetic mainer, 
said, “I beg your pardon, Jadies and 
gentlemen, but my orders_are to puuch 
all tickets, and I’m afraid I might de- 
stroy this ticket so much that I can’t 
turn it in atethe end of the run.” 

Here the young man colored redder 
than his shirt, and hastily produced his 
ticket amid shouts of laughter from his 
friends.—Harper’s Round Table. 





They were Strangers. 

Both were walking at a rapid pace, 
and as they turned the corner they 
bumped into each other. There was a 
rebound and for half a minute they 
stood off and looked at each other with- 
out aword. Then the chunky man held 
out his hand and said: 

“Uncle ’Rastus, I hain’t mad at yo’!” 

“Who am yo’, sah?” demanded the 
old man with much dignity. 

“Come, come, Uncle ’Rastus—yo’ 
knows whol am. Let’s shake hands.” 

“ No, sah—no, sah! I nebber shake 
hands wid total strangers. If I ebber 
seen yo’ befo’ I doan’ disreckolect de 
occashun. Was yo’ from de_town of 
Pikeville, sah?” 

“ Look a-heah, ole man,” replied the 
ehynky man, who was evidently nettled 
over the situation, “I want yo’ to under- 
stand dat I has got jest as much dig- 
nity as yo’ has. If you doan’ want to 
speak to me~I doan’ want to speak to 

°’! ” 

“Hu! Look out, nigger! I’ze power- 
ful bad when I’ze roused up!” 


“ Nigger .yo'self ! If yo’ wasn’t my 
fadder-law I'd. broke yo’r chin right 
off | ” dl 


Yo’r fadder-law 1. I dun doan’ know 
o’ sah | -Hole.ona leetle! Seems like 
’d dun heard dat bazoo befo’. Was yo’ 
a pusson named Tony ‘White ?” 

“Of co’se I was,” 
*~ Waal, mebbe I does disremember yo’. 
Let’s see? Yo" dun hada leetle pa’ty at 
yo’r house t’odder night ?” 
. Yes, sah.” 

“ Dun had ice-cream aif’ strawberries?” 

« Yes,” . 

“ Yo’ dun tole yo’r fadder-law to-git 
dar at half-past eight o’clock, an’ when 


de-plates had bin licked off, an’ all he 
got was a-banana peelin’ an a glass o’ 
buttermilk !” 
orn” Bae see, Misser Jackson, I dun 
“Sah! Was yo’ distressing yo’r re- 
‘marks towards me?” icily buvaia the 
old man, as he drew. ciaaoy oer 
as a telegraph pole. 
“Of co’se T was.” 
“Den 








| We nebber met up befo’. 
odder. - Good 
to in- 


| butter, or butter and cheese, of which 


‘factories only full cream is made. 
_Every town in the County has one or 


he arrove dar wasn’t nuffin’ left! Eben-+- 


t | four months; 


There are 80 factories in Otsego Coun- 
ty, N. Y., for the manufacture of cheese, 


47 make cheese only, seven make butter, 
and the remainder make both. In 37 


more factories, and the total production 
of cheese in the County is 6,109,445 
and of butter 774,525 pounds. 


The Minnesota Dairy Commissioner 
reports the establishment of 80 creameries 
and 20 cheese factories last year in that 
State. The larger number of creameries 
is accounted for by the fact that hog 
raising is an important industry and the 
creamery returns the skim milk and at 
the same time pays about as much as the 
cheese factory, which returns nothing. 
The Commissioner also reports that the 
large number of creameries have driven 
oleomargarine out-of the State, because 
the dairymen are now able to manufac- 
ture and sell good butter so low that 
oleomargarine has no chance. 


Testing Milk for Butter. 

A sufficiently accurate test of the 
butter value of any cow’s milk may be 
made with a small. churn if the milk is 
left for 36 hours for the cream to sepa- 
rate in a cool place, where it will not 
sour in that time. A chemical test may 
be made by putting some milk, ac- 
curately measured, as soon as it is 
brought in from the cow and has been 
well stirred, in a measuring glass 
graduated accurately. Half the quan- 
tity of ether is added and well shaken 
with the milk, the mixture being set 
quietly for the fats dissolved by the 
ether to rise. When this.is done. the 
ether solution of the fat is- poured off 
into a small evaporating dish, set overa 
spirit lamp. When the ether is all 
evaporated the fat left is measured. The: 
most practical test issmade by churning 
the milk of the cow in a small churn 
and weighing the butter made. As this 
is all that can be got from the ‘cow’s 
milk it is her actual butter value, for 
what is lost in this way is of no account 
any way. Each cow’s milk should be 
churned by measure exactly, then the 
same quantities mixed, and the results 
compared, which will bea business cer- 
tainty. The effects of the mixing of the 
milks are always noticeable in the in- 
crease of butter made by reason of one 
milk helping to collect the butter of 
others. 


~_Milk from Stripper Cows. 9 
When a cow has been long milking 
6 eee ity of the 
milk c at times it is i 4 
Sle Ae- gis batter fhoms-thecanests. cit 
is so pronounced a characteristic of such | 
milk that one cow in a herd of: this 
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Grading of Butter. 
The commission merchants of Chi- 


cago have adoptedithe following classi- 
fication of butter anid style of packages: 


CLASSIFICATION OF BUTTER. 


Extras—Shall consist of the highest 
grade of butter produced during the 
season when made, 

Flavor—Must be: quick, fine, fresh 
and clean if of fresh make, and good, 
sweet and clean if held. 

Body—Must be firm and solid, with a 
perfect grain or texture, free from salti- 


‘ness, 


Color—Must be uniform, neither too 

light nor too high, 

Salt— Well ” dissolved, thoroughly 

worked in, not too high or too light 

salted. 

Package—Good and sound, as re- 

quired in classification. 

Firsts—Shall be a grade just below} 

extras, lacking somewhat in flavor, 

which, however, must be good, sweet and 

clean. All other requirements being 

the same as in extras, excepting style of 

package. 

Seconds—Shall consist of a grade just 

below firsts. 

Flavor—Must be fairly good and 

sweet. 

Body—Must be sound and smooth- 

boring. 

Color—Fairly good, although it may 

be somewhat irregular. 

Salt—May be irregular, high or light 

salted. 

Package—Same as required in firsts. 

Thirds—Shall consist of butter below 

seconds, defective in flavor, showing 

strong tops and sides, not smooth-boring, 

mixed or streaked in color, irregular 

salting and miscellaneous package. 
Grease Butter—Shall consist-of all 

grades of poor and rancid stock below 

thirds, 


PACKAGES. TO BE USED. 


Creamery—Tibs, hard wood, 55 to 
60 pounds. (For extras shali be stand- 
ard 5-hoop white ash, 56-pounds tubs.) 

Imitation sre Ra rie 30 to 60 
pounds, 

Dairy—Tubs of varying sizes, 

Ladles—Tubs of varying sizes. 

Packing Stock—Amy style or size of 
package. 

Roll—Any style or size of package. 





The Southern Dairy Region. 


Mountain regions have always been 
credited with unusual facilities for dairy 
enterprise, probably on account of the 
excellence of the grass and other her- 
bage that are grown, and the general 
purity of the water.. Besides, it is a 
fact that these elevated regions are 
almost, if not quite, free from those 
troublesome germs that infect the lower 
atmosphere, and a bétter climate exists 
in them for the pursuit of the dairy. 
Both western, North Carolina and 
the mountains of Arkansas are especi- 
ally well adapted for the dairy business, 
on account of thecheap*land and the 
abundant feed that ean be ‘most cheaply 
secured. The climate of North Caro- 
lina in the mountains, in both Winter 
and Summer, is the best possible for 
dairy work, as the Winters are very 
mild and outdoor feeding is possible 
most of the time, while, on account of 
the elevation, the Summers are-cool, and 
no difficulty is found on account of the 
heat, there being a most abundant sup- 
ply of cold spring water for the dairy. 
There are ample markets for the sale of 
fine butter, as there are a great many 
health resorts, both for Summer, on ac- 
count of the coolness, and for Winter, 
on account of the warmth, all over the 
Southern mountain region. The soil on 
the mountains is deep and rich, and pro- 
duces grass and all the grains to per- 
fection. Land is now cheaper than any- 
where else on the continent. This all 
applies to both the Carolina and the 
Arkansas regions. 


a 
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An Experiment. 





Last August the Maine experiment 
station sent a man around with the 
cream gatherers of two butter factories 
to take samples of the skim milk from 
the farmers. ‘These samples were care- 
fully labeled and sent to the station 
chemist for tests for butter fat. There 
were 224 such samples and the tests 
showed that skim milk from farms 
where cream was raised by deep setting 
in ice water was as free from butter fat 
as that from farmers using cream sepa- 
rators; The conclusion is that deep set- 
sing in ice water secures as good results 
as the separating machines, 





Butter as a Medicine. 


English experiments have shown that 
good butter is equal to cod liver oil for 
consumptives and. others needing to be 
built up in flesh, and that it is much 
more easily digested'avd hence it can be 
used in larger quantities. Many stom- 
achs too delicate to digest cod liver oil 
at all readily digestidarge quantities of 
butter taken on thil slices of stale bread. 





To Discover {Oleomargarine. 


To detect oleomargarine from genuine 
butter a small portion of each is melted- 
in proper receptaelesiin which common 
cotton wicks are imserted and lighted. 
These will burn dreely. The odor of 
-| the smoke arising frdm the oleomargar- 
ine is repulsive abd: nauseating, while 
that from butter isfaint and inoffensive, 
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How's This! 
We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any 
ease of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall's 
F.J, CHENEY & CO.; Toledo, 0. — 
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Grease—Any style or size of package. | : ‘ 
“| plants may be most easily killed on 


THE ORCHARD. 


A Simple Tree Protector. 
_ The cut shows a simple but effective 
method of supporting young trees, espe- 
cially where a large orchard is set. In 
such case, the saying of a little labor at 
each tree amounts to a great deal in the 
case of the whole orchard. -The trunk 
of the tree rests in the angle between 
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three stakes, and is held there by a strip 
of cloth used asa string. The cloth is 
twisted about so as to have a fold of it 
between the trunk and the stakes, to pre- 
Lvent chafing. The stakes are bound 
together by a bit of wire. The cloth 
will stretch and loosen sufficiently, so that 
the growing trunk of the tree will not 
be bound at all. A large orchard can 
be staked out in this way with very little 
labor, and the result will prove very 
satisfactory, as every one of the three 
stakes acts as a brace—something that 
cannot be suid of such as are driven about 
the tree perpendicularly. 
Management, of Burdocks. 

It is true that there is a time at which 


W/W 





account of the special conditions of 
them at that time; but this time is 
wholly one of condition of growth, and 
not of any special condition of the 
moon, or anything outside of this earth 
or the plant itself. Generally, the time 
at which plants of all kinds are most 
vulnerable is when they are in the most 
active growth, when, being deprived of 
the leaves by cutting them down to the 
roots, the root is so checked as to fail to 
recover, and so dies. The burdock has 
a large root, and is a perennial, making 
many seeds, which are easily carried 
from one place to another, and thus 
spreads far and wide. An excellent 
way of dealing with all these perennial 
weeds is to cut them low down by the 
roots, as far as possible under ground. 
This is done by means of the spud. Per- 
severance in this nas never failed of 
success with the worst of perennial 
weeds. But a sure thing isto poura 
little common sulphuric acid on the 
roots, or put a handful of coarse salt on 
when the spud is used. When the 
space is too large for this, plowing in 
the hot weather, turning the roots up to 
the hot sun, will, with a little additional 
work with the spud or a sharp hoe, 
finish up the work. 





To Prevent Injury to Trees by Borers. 
Tt is an easy thing to save the apple 
and other trees from the borers. One 
way is to put a piece of fine wire gauze 
around the -tree.for a foot and a half 
above the ground, and an inch in the 
ground. A wash made of lime, slacked, 
and mixed with cow dung, and enough 
carbolic acid to give it a strong odor, 
applied to the trees early in the Spring 
and again in June or July, will keep 
the moths and beetles—the parents of 
the grubs—from laying their eggs on 
the bark. It is not difficult to kill the 
grubs by means of a wire pushed into 
the holes where the dust made by them 
is seen, and to cut them out with a small 
gouge when necessary to aid the wire. 
The trees will withstand the cutting in 
this way far better than they will the 
borers’ injuries. 





Getting Rid of Stumps. 
We clip the following from Hard- 
wood : 
“ It often occurs in logging operations 
and in laying out lumber yards that 
troublesome stumps have to be removed, 
often. at the expense of a good deal of 
time and money. To dig .and chop 
them out is a tedious process, and to use 
a stump-puller not always practicable, 
and in any event costly, besides leaving 
large holes to fill and grade over. The 
English and French have commenced 
using a method not only cheap, but ex- 
ceedingly simple and effective. 
The only appliances necessary are a 
shovel, a little dry kindling, anda sheet- 
iron cylinder large enough to slip down 
over the larger stumps, the top cone- 
shaped and terminating in a collar on 
which one or more lengths of six or 
eight-inch common stove pipe may be 
fitted. A hole is dug between the roots 
one one side of the stump and partially 
under it large enough to start 4 fire 
with the kindlings. After the fire is 
once fairly started the iron cylinder is 
slipped over the stump, the stovepipe is 
added, and the whole arrangement acts 
as a stove, barning the stump out com- 
pletely. 
“Tt is said that if the stumps are old | 
‘and. ve dry, and the weather is 





dass the top and seats 
— Saicins 
wo Shared sag Ot 


Fr claionoa that one man with three or 
four cylinders, large and medium, to fit 


men with axes alone.” 


THREE BIG: “OLIVE CROWES. 


Great Boom in the Industry in the 
Southern Part of California. — 

Three of the largest olive orchards ii 
the world are being planted in southern 
California this season. The largest 
grove now being planted is that of 
Andrew MeNally, of the great publish- 
ing firm of Rand & McNally, of Chi- 
cago. He has a gang of men at work 
laying out a 400-acre olive grove near 
Fullerton, in Orange County. He wilt 
plant 40, 000 olive trees. In the 








| vicinity of Colton, Barnet Stevenson, a 


cousin of Vice-President Stevenson, 
owns, with Mrs. A. E. Stevenson, several 
hundred acres of land. An olive grove 
of 340 acres is now being prepared there 
as fast as men and teams can get the 
land in readiness, Some 34,000 trees 
have been bought in Pomona for the 
Stevenson grove. D, E. Emery, recently 
of Oakland, is having 240 acres of olives 
planted near Whittier. 
Never has there been such extensive 
planting of olive groves, both big and 
little, in southern California as this 
season. Pomona Valley nurseries have 
sold already 200,000 olive trees and 
the season is only half over. ‘The cause 


of California olives in Eastern markets. 


and olive oil manufacturers in the last 
two years. So great has been the call 
for California olives this season that 


fruit. 


The British Isles. comprise no lower 
than 1,000 separate islands and inlets, 
without counting mere jutting rocks or 
isolated pinnacles, 
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Corn Crushers, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Threshers. 

The best, most 
practical,w ith great- 
est capacity of any 
made. Crushes corn 
in the ear with 
8huck on, threshes 
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Mention The American Farmer 
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ENSILACE. | 


Full Directions as to Building 
Siles and Keeping Silage, 


VALUABLE MANUAL FOR FARMERS, 


BY PROF. F. W. WOHL, 
Wisconsin State University. 








Every progressive farmer now-a-days ig 
thinking about ensilage, and a great many of 
them are practicing it. This little book ig 
the best practical manual on the subject eo 


is published. Many of the other works 


entirely too scientific. They discuss en 
learnedly the theory of fermentation, and 
similar abstruse themes. Prof. Wolil deals 
only with plain, practical questions. He 
talks about the best crops for the silo, when 


and how to plant, cultivate and harvest them, 
how to build silos, the advantages and dis. 


advantages of different forms and materials, 
the cost of each, the feeding value of differ. 
ent kinds of silage, how it should he fed to 
different kinds of stock, etc. It is just the 
kind of plain, practical information that the 


farmer wants. 


The book contains 192 pages, and is fally 
illustrated with plans for building all the { 
various kinds of silos, etc. 

Bound in cloth, it sells for $1; in paper, for 
50 cents. We will send it and Ti AMERI- 

CAN FARMER for one year for the retail price 
of the book. Thatis, we wil! send the cloth- 


bound book and THE AMERICAN FARMER 
for one year for $1; or the paper cover aud 
THE AMERICAN FARMER for 50 « 

Or, we will send the paper- near 7 bo k free 
to any one who will send us two new gabe 
scribers at 25 cents each. Address, 


THE AMERICAN FARMEK, 
1729 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. 











PATENTS 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty 
and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
eremptly attended to. 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 


Lemon Building, Washington, D. C. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


Established 1865. Send for 67-Page Pampbie& 
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